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CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 

Vy ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Fi —Resident pupils limited to sixteen. Terms, 
s' $500. Principals, Mrs. G. A. CASWELL, Miss M. H. 
TROUT. 


Teachers, etc. 
“* NTED—A POSITION IN PHI- 


and BiB by a graduate and Fellow of the Univ. 
of bd an from Géttingen, Ger. References. 
Add 4 5 Rue de ja Plaine, Geneva, 
Setamiona” 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbu 
‘7. MARGARE 7” "s DIOCESAN 
~ School. —Nineteenth year opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary 
R. Hillard, Principal. 


TEACHER OF 
desires a new appointment for coming year. Took 
regular post-graduate courses, and has had ten years’ 
experience as professor in two colleges. Address 
M., care of | Nation. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. oe 
HE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and al School for 
young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 


FEW BOYS WILL FIND PLEA- 

sant and refined home in teacher’s family. Pre 
paration for college or business. Decided advantages; 
references. Address TEACHER, care of Nation. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
HE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Located in the 
most beautiful part of the city. Opens Sept. 21. Stu- 
dents prepared for college. 
Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONU, Principal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 120-124 West Franklin St. 

HE EDGEWORTH BOARDING AND 

Day School for Girls, Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, ara, 
pal. 30th year. Reopens Thursday, Sept. 22, , 1892 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
YIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 











MASSACHUSETTS, 
Lf OSTON UN TP ERSIT Y Law School, 


Address the Dean. 
EpmvunD H. Bennett, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Conco: 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—2s BOYS 
repared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the . aaeoenianen of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbu 
OWDER POINT "SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
ness, Laboratories. Individual Ficments The 22 boys 
are members of the family. Elemen ary. classes for 
young boys. Knapp, S.B. 


Massac HUSETTS, Nati 
ALNUT GILL “Sc ‘“HOOL. —BOARD- 
ing and day school opens Sept. 7, 1893. Tho- 
rough preparation for Wellesley and other ‘colleges for 
women. References: Pres. Shafer, Wellesley College; 
the Misses Eastman, Dana Hall, W éllesley, and others. 
Carouns on application. 
Miss CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, ™ 7 
Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, M.A 


iat MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth 
A R. KNAPP'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—12 boys; 26th year. 
~~ eas WarpD 


W. Roya. (Harv.), Head Master. 
(Harv.), Asst. Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal 





t ; Principals. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Quince 
DAMS Pe CADEM Y. — BOARDING 
and Pre 1 Ag 1 for Boys. Second term 
begins Tennary’’ ii. 1893. Tor all particulars address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN atl DALZELL’S PRIVATE 


School f nef cts eb nnd ~_ College or Sci- 
entific School. Send for Catalogue 


New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
vidualism in education. Special attention to college 
ons eas Native teachers in Modern Languages. 
ymnasium. Resident students. 
Mary B. Wuirton, A.B., and Lois A. BANGS 
(formerly of 525 Park Av enue). 








NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 
IAVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPA R- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RoNALD McDonALp, B.A., Oxford. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Avenue. 

NM : Ong MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
Pi and Day School.—24th year. “ Approved” 
by ‘, awr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 
minations are held in the schoo) by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Wy TSS GORDON’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies, 4110 and 4112 
ruce Street. Most delightful location in Philadelphia. 
sth year —— September 20, 1893. French, Music, 
a College Preparatory. 
Circular on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
A ARS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre- 
gg for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 
cise. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
M TSS ANABLE’S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School. 44th year. 





HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut St.. Boston. 





School Agencies. 
LP ope SEPTEMBER !—We now have good 


rg on our books, _janeng them the f« slow: ing: 
In Colleges, 1 Biology, $1,800; 2 Pedagogy, $1,500 and 
$2,000; 1 Modern Languages, $1,200; 2 Chemistry and 
Physics, $800 and $1,500; 3 Directors of Music, $1,200 
each; 2’ Latin, $900 and $1, 400. For these and others 
we are asked to name candidates. Catalogue of the 
Bureau and blanks free. C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 211 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tu- 
tors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 


lies. Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


“THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
7 Tremont Place, Boston, 371 Main Street, Hart- 
ee. 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
and 12 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT @. Fisk & Co. 











WE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wintes a change at an increased salary, should address 
C. B. RUGGLES & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


A MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to 

colleges, schools, and families. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


pong ep NS TEACHER S’ 
ency. Oldest and best aoe ninthe U.S 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 








is 3 salute in sroportion to its 
< An Age: ney influence. If R merely hears 
of vacancies and that is something, but if it 
—— — them : is asked to recom- 
mend a teacher and recom- > ’ . 
mends you, that is more. Ours R CCOMME nds 


W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





L:ducational. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
Seventeenth year now open 
Courses in drawing from the cast and from life in 
painting and in decorative design, with lectures ou 
Spesomy a perspective. Principal instructors : 
Tarbell, (Drawing and Painting), ¢ 
Howard aw aise, J. Linden Smith (Decoration), eS 
ward Emerson (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspec- 
tive). Pupils are allowed the free use of the galleries 
of the museum. For circulars giving detailed informa- 
tion, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 





THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS now offers ten post-graduate scholarships 
having a cash value of $100 each, exclusive of tuition. 
The subjects are as follows: English Literature, Mathe- 
matics, Latin, Psychology, History of Education, Che- 
mistry, Biology, Physics, Philosophy, Greek. It also 
embraces efficient Preparatory and Undergraduate De 
partments. A thoroug ly organized School of Pedagogy 

under the charge of Dr. J. P. Gordy is likewise in pro- 
cess of development. 





CHARLES W. SuPER, President. 


WE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATOR } 

—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for Cata- 
logue. MOSES TRUE BROWN. | M.A., Boston, Mass. 


Reading eae 


me GERMAN 


Speaking 
is taught by an interesting method in GERMANIA, a 
— ly magazine for the study of the German Lan- 
e and Literature. $2 a year. Sample copies free. 

‘a Tess : : GERMANIA, Manchester, N.H. 


FRENCH. 











‘ French With or Without a Master.’ By M. D. BERLITZ. 


A most practical course in French conversation, read 
ing, and 7 ae for self-instruction, clubs, or schools 
One vol. $1. RLITZ & CO., Madison Square, N. Y. 


MATHEMATICS 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1893. | 


The Week. 


THE slight opposition made to the pass- 
age in the Scenaté of the Sherman amend- 
ment to the Sundry Civil Appropriation 
Bill proves that the large majority of 
Congress is ready to checkmate the silver 
craze at any time when it can do so by 
indirect means. This is not the first time 
that such a disposition has been manifes: 


ed. Indeed, the Silver Bill of 1878 was 
ittelf such a measure, substituting a 


limited purchase and coining of silver on 
Government account for the Free-Coinage 
Bill which first passed the House. This 
was a concession to a supposed popular 
demand, but was a concession in form 
rather than in substance. Opinions may 
differ now as to the wisdom of the Allison 
amendment. Perhaps it would have been 
better, on the whole, if we had gone to 
the silver basis at that time, the depre 
ciation of silver being then = slight. 
A very liitle experience with the silver 
standard would have cured us, and we 
should have come out of it with a financial 
training and an equipment of ideas that 
would have lasted us through several 
generations. Moreover, we should not 
now have on hand four hundred millions 
of silver dollars that we do not want, and 
whose dead weight will be a bother until 
we can find some commercial use for it. 
The Sherman Act of 1890 was another in- 
sidious measure. Apparently it gave the 
silverites double the quantity that the 
Bland Bill gave them, but it made the sil- 
ver redeemable in gold at par, and thus 
put off the coming of the silver standard 
as long as the Government should be able 
financially to carry the load. Now, as the 
time seems to be approaching when the 
Government cannot carry the load, the 
Senate passes, with little opposition, a 
bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to borrow money for the pur- 
pose of maintaining gold payments. Un- 
doubtedly this power existed before, but 
the exercise of it would be much easier if 
Congress should now by any form of 
words give new sanction to it. This 
sanction has been given by the Senate, 
and there is little doubt that it will be 


| predecessor. 





done by the House also. 


Nothing more cavalier than Mr. Har- 
rison’s treatment of the deposed Queen of 
Hawaii could well be imagined. An Indian 
chief in difficulties has never been treat- 
ed by our Government with such scant 
courtesy; he could always be sure of a 
hearing at Washington before having his 
lands taken from him. But, says Secre- 
tary Foster, the Queen has made a “ for- 
mal submission.”” The Secretary must 
have breathed in a faculty for making ' 





disingenuous statements from the atmos- 
phere left in the State Department by his 
What the Queen really did 
was to issue a proclamation on January 
17, in which she yielded her authority 


| to force and under protest, pending an 


appeal of her case to the United States 
This Mr. Foster and the President knew, 


| as they also knew that representatives of 


the Queen were on their way to Washing 
ton. Yet they hasten to close the case 
without hearing the evidence, the Presi 
dent saying in his message to Congress 
that ‘‘the restoration of Queen Liliuoka 
lani to her throne is undesirable, if not 
impossible.” 
envoys, en route to Washington, could 
not credit such an indecent proce ding, 
and said: ‘‘The President is bound by 
every law of courtesy to wait until he 
hears the other side of the case.” 


Equally improper has been the Presi 
dent’s scramble fora little Jingo glory, 
through his lack of consideration for the 
wishes of the country on so grave a mat- 
ter. Whatever those wishes are,they have 
not been declared and cannot be declared 
on demand, There should be time for de- 
We have no colonial policy or 
colonial laws. 


liberation. 


not a relevant precedent, and the Alaska 


treaty was marked by no such unseemly | 


and was ratified, as 
after much debate, 


haste in preparation, 
is well known, only 
and largely on the ground that not to 
ratify it would be an atfront to the Empe- 
ror of Russia, who had shown us marked 
friendship during the civil war. The case 
calls imperatively for a referendum to the 


The Nation. 


No wonder that the Queen's | 


| six months; 


The Alaska experiment is | 


| shipped out 
| Collector 


people, and the only form of referendum | 


we have is deliberation and discussion suf- 
ficiently prolonged to determine what the 
popular opinicn really is. To thrust the 
country on to so radical a departure from 
our established policy as the annexation of 
a group of islands 2,000 miles from our 
nearest port, and to give absolutely no 
reason for this hot haste, simply because 
there is no reason to give, marks an indif- 
ference to public opinion and to our tra. 
ditional methods of procedure which is 
poorly excused by the plea that it would 
‘‘gratify’’ the President to have 
the treaty ratified in his term. 


greatly 


is 
an explanation offered in the Scriptures 
fora certain case of precipitancy, and it 


‘‘The king's business required haste” 


is an explanation peculiarly appropriate 
to the quick work of a sugar king with 
his eye on a bounty of two cents a pound. 
Under the McKinley Law, the producer 
of sugar who is to get his bounty from 
the United States Treasury must have 
gone through all the red tape of applica- 
tion and licensing and inspection before 
July 1 of any year, in order to get his 


of that 
sugar planters are 


money 
Now, 


for the product 
the 
grinding their cane at the present time, 


year 
Hawaiian 


and it is perfectly easy to see that some 
‘tall hustling “ has got to be done if the 
and all the official 
machinery set in motion in time for them 


treaty is to be ratitied 
to get their bounty on this vear’s crop 
With hard cash thus joined to Presidential 
glory, it is no wonder that the Hawaiian 
Treaty has beaten the world’s record for 
off-hand negotiation The same combina 
tion seems also to have led to a departure, 
in the last article from the 
usual stipulations regarding the exchange 
of ratifications 


of the treaty, 


The treaty with France 
for the cession of Louisiana provided that 
ratifications should be exchanged within 
the treaty of 
dalgo made the period four months, and 

Alas 
Ure 


Guadalupe Hi 


that with Russia for the cession of 
ka, three Toe Hawai 
says the ratifications are to be 


months an atv 


exchanged 


at Honolulu as seon as possilie Evi 
dently the planters do not propose tf let 
the sugar-cane grow under their fec 


Out of the 50,000 Chinese in the district 
of the United States 
Francisco, just sixty-one have registered 
up to date. 


Collector at San 
Now, the Geary Law provides 
the 
summarily 
and 
has m: 


that all who are not registered by 
Sth of May shall be 

of the country, 
announces that he ude 
all his preparations to do the shipping 


next 


the 


In fact, he is going to have ‘the big 
gest round-up of Chinese on that May 
morning ever seen in this country.”” They 


are to be simultaneously arrested and de 
ported to Goat Island on tugs ‘provid 
ed with an armed guard,” and held there 
to await the sailing of China steamers. 
The Collector estimates that he can keep 
20,000 on the island ‘‘at small expense,” and 
as a ‘‘tug filled with crack rifle-shots will 
patrol the island,” every emergency seems 
to be provided for. If worst comes to 
worst, ‘‘our war-ships can be brought into 
requisition,” and this shows another of 
the blessings of a powerful navy. The 
best of it is, the Collector says, that, even 
take fright and 
the law, only a 


if the Chinese should now 
set about complying with 
small proportion of them 
the formalities, so that ‘‘a large majority 
of them will have to go” in any case. It 
is clear that these benevolent and civilized 
methods need only to be extended to the 
Hawaiians to make them bless the day 
they became a part of this glorious land 
of hberty. 


could complete 


The objection to Mr. Carlisle’s appoint- 
ment as Secretary of the Treasury in the 
new Administration that will occur to 
many minds is, that it takes the foremost 
Democrat out of the Senate. Mr. Carlisle 
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has been in public life at Washington con- 
tinuously for fifteen years, and has been a 
growing man during that time, and is so 
still. He has been Speaker of the House 
and Senator, and has secured such a hold 
on the confidence of his State that he 
might remain Senator for an indefinite 
period if che call of duty did not take him 
elsewhere. A constitutional lawyer of 
high order by training and inclination, he 
has, by study and debate, gained high 
rank as well in the science of finance, so 
that he now holds, without dispute, the first 
place among his Democratic colleagues, It is 
much to be regretted that he cannot be in 
the Cabinet and in the legislative body at 
the same time, as party leaders are in the 
parliamentary governments of the Old 
World. The motive which led Mr. Cleve- 
land to the choice of Mr. Carlisle for the 
Treasury was probably the need of hay- 
ing somebody in that position who not 
only was well versed in the principles of 
finance, but who also had great influence” 
and authority as a party leader. In 
the latter respect Mr. Carlisle is second 
only to Mr. Cleveland himself. Mr. Car- 
lisle is earnestly in favor of the repeal of 
the Silver-Purchase Law. His antece- 
dents, his character, and his locality are 
such that nobody, not even the watchful 
Governor of Oregon, will take him for a 
“tool of Wall Street.” Whatever course 
Mr. Carlisle shall follow, as regards both 
currency and tariff, will, we may all rest 
assured, be the one which a statesman of 
intelligence and experience honestly deems 
best for the whole country. 





The selection of Hoke Smith of Georgia 
as Secretary of the Interior in Mr. Cleve- 
land’s Cabinet will surprise the general 
public, which has not become familiar 
with even his name, but it is safe to say 
that its wisdom will be vindicated long 
before the close of the Administration. 
Mr. Smith is a native of Georgia, the son 
of a New England educator who had drifted 
South and married a woman of the promi- 
nent Hoke family in North Carolina, and 
he himself married a member of the Cobb 
family, which was long so conspicuous in 
Georgia affairs. He began the practice of 
law in Atlanta twenty years ago, and has 
become the leading lawyer of the State. 
From the first he took an active interest 
in public affairs, but he has never been a 
spoils-seeker, and has refused many op- 
portunities of securing office, The only 
public position which he has accepted 
is that of President of the Atlanta 
Board of Education, in which capaci- 
ty he has done a great deal to secure 
the best possible treatment for colored 
pupils and teachers. In politics he has 
always been on the progressive side, and 
he has won many a fight over the reac- 
tionaries and Bourbons of his city and 
State. In 1888, and again in 1892, he 
carried Georgia for the Cleveland policy of 
tariff reform, as against first Randallism 
and afterwards Hillism. 





As a means to 








such ends, he bought a few years ago the 
struggling Evening Journal of his city, and 
has built it up into a most prosperous and 
influential newspaper. 





Mr. Smith’s appointment will be espe- 
cially significant as the first appointment 
to high official position by either party of 
a Southern man who has no connection 
with the ante bellum period. He was not 
born until 1855, and so was not ten years 
old when the war ended. The slavery era 
is one of which he has no recollection, 
and which, as he told an audience of 
Alabama negroes during the recent cam- 
paign, he finds it hard to believe that in- 
telligent men should have sought to per- 
petuate. He considers the abolition of 
slavery the greatest benefit that could have 
been conferred upon the South, and he isin 
hearty sympathy with all the progressive 
impulses of his section. Indeed, a better 
representative of the New South could not 
be found. Mr. Smith’s selection is a strik- 
ing indication of the revivification of the 
Democratic party. It was a connection of 
his by marriage, Howell Cobb, who was 
the last Georgian to occupy a Cabinet seat 
under a Democratic President, being ap- 
pointed by Mr. Buchanan Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1857, and having resigned to- 
wards the close of 1860 to help on the se- 
cession of lis State. Now another Geor- 
gian, who rejoices that secession failed 
and slavery was abolished, is appointed to 
a Cabinet place by a Democratic President. 
It is a sign of the times only second to the 
selection of Judge Gresham as Secretary 
of State, and equally full of promise for 
the future. 





The selection of J. Sterling Morton as 
Secretary of Agriculture is in every way 
commendable. Mr. Morton belongs to the 
best class of Democratic partisans. A par- 
tisan he has always been, but one who has 
aimed to make the party worthy of suc- 
cess by adherence to sound principles and 
by the nomination of honorable candi- 
dates. Although a citizen of a State 
where the Democrats have had no chance, 
until very recently, of political promotion, 
he has kept up the fight for tariff reform, 
without wavering, for twenty years,and at 
times when he seemed to be the only man 
in Nebraska who understood the subject 
or cared anything about it. It is an occa- 
sion for rejoicing among the friends of 
that cause that Mr. Morton’s unflagging 
zeal and personal worth have been recog- 
nized by the President-elect. It should be 
added that Mr. Morton is admirably fitted 
for the duties of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 





The situation in Kansas is a disgrace 
toan American commonwealth. The ac- 
counts from Topeka read more like the 
stories which used to come from Mexico 
before Mexico made her recent progress, 


than like statements of what could hap.- | 





pen in a State of the Union. The blame 
for the scandal belongs to the Popu- 
lists, who have for weeks been try- 
ing to usurp power which did not be- 
long to them, and who have refused 
all the appeals of the Republicans to 
submit the controversy to the courts. 
The only hope for the State is that the 
people will make their disgust so manifest 
that the Anarchists—for that is what the 
Populists have become—will be frightened 
into a backdown. 





The election of a Democrat to the United 
States Senate from North Dakota is a 
most notable event, not only in itself, 
but also for its bearings upon the future 
of politics in the Northwest. Moreover, 
it follows immediately upon the adjourn- 
ment of the Wyoming Legislature, by 
constitutional limitation, without the 
election of a Senator, leaving a Demo- 
cratic Governor to make an appointment; 
which shows that similar agencies are at 
work in another of the new States. 
During the period when the Republicans 
were drunk with their victory in the Pre- 
sidential election of 1888 the party ma- 
nagers devised a scheme which was ex- 
pected to intrench the party in at least 
one branch of the Government beyond the 
possibility of dislodgment for many years. 
There were a number of Territories in the 
Northwest which had been in the habit of 
electing Republican Delegates, and which 
it was taken for granted could be depended 
upon to send Republican Senators and 
Representatives to Washington if they 
should be admitted as States. Each of 
these Territories, no matter how small, 
would have two Senators—two Republi- 
can Senators, it was confidently expected ; 
and even if the party should lose its hold 
in the East and in the States of the in- 
terior, these new States of. the North- 
west, it was thought, could be relied upon 
through thick and thin. So no fewer 
than six such States were admitted be- 
tween the beginning of 1889 and the sum- 
mer of 1890, and many Republican organs 
declared that their party was now sure of 
the Senate until 1900. 





There is every reason to suppose that 
North Dakota may become a Democratic 
State from this time. These new States 
are made up of men upon whom party 
ties rest lightly. They are largely young 
men who have grown up since the war 
(hardly one in ten past forty years of age), 
and who neither know nor care about the 
‘‘ rebels” of a generation ago, about whom 
the Clarkson type of Bourbons are always 
talking. They areinterested only in good 
government, and they have no prejudice 
against men who give good government be- 
cause those men are called Democrats. 
Nor is North Dakota likely to be singu- 
lar. Wyoming too would have chosen a 
Democrat to the Senate if the majority of 


| members whq were opposed to the return 





of a Republican could have united on any- 
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body. Montana has an anti-Republican 
majority in her Legislature, although it 
has not yet found a candidate satisfac- 
tory to all of its elements. South Dakota 
is already represented in the Senate by 
one Populist Senator, and his colleague, 
although nominally a Republican, has not 
yet ceased rejoicing that he had sense 
enough in 1890 to vote against his party on 
the only real issue between parties—the 
McKinley Bul. Idaho went against Har- 
rison last fall, and a majority of her 
Legislature is anti-Republican. Five of 
the six new States are thus already in re- 
volt against the Republicans, and even 
Washington must not be counted upon 
too confidently to stand by the party. It 
is one of the most extraordinary transfor- 
mation scenes ever wrought upon the 
stage of politics in this country. 
again, and most strikingly, how futile are 
the schemes of politicians to control the 


It shows 


people. 


Some progress was made last week in 
finding out what disposition was made of 
the $2,400,000 of Panama Canal money 
placed in the hands of the American 
Committee. Mr. Seligman accounted sa- 
tisfactorily for one-half of this sum, say- 
ing that it was awarded to the three bank- 
ing firms who constituted the Committee, 
viz: the Seligmansa, Drexel, Morgan & Co., 
and Winslow, Lanier & Co.—$400,000 to 


each. This shows that the firms in ques- 


| or is it, 
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that a large majority of the names are 


those who have already ranged themselves 
on the liberal side of the controversy 
hence there 
view of anti-Briggs 
ready beginning to find expression, that 


, and 
is a show of reason for the 


men, which is al 


the appeal is really that of a small 
minority of the church urging the ma 
jority not to exercise their power to 


i Tyt 
ir auty 





do what they believe to be th 
at the next General Assembly, on the 
threat, if they do, of seceding from the 
That the 
the Briggs side of the case is clear on 
its face. 


denomination. ‘‘ Plea” is on 
It exalts the preaching of ‘‘the 
simple Gospel” over theological contro 
versies, and deprecates disputing over 
But 


dispute 


‘‘doctrines which are not essential.” 
that is precisely the point in 
What is the simple Gospel, and what are 
the 
rianism to teach that a 
with the 
‘‘persuaded of better things” than such 
What is the General As 
sembly for if not to decide 
preterition and Biblical inerraney and all 
the rest of the doctrines now 


essential doctrines Is Presbyte 


Il men are saved, 
old Seotch divine, 
a doctrine ? 
whether 


in dispute 


| are or are not necessary parts of the sim 


ple Gospel? These are the questions which 
the anti-Briggs men are asking, and we 


| confess we do not see how the signers of 


the ‘“‘Plea” To vield 


to their appeal would be to yield the whole 


can answer them 


| case, all that the conservatives have been 


tion, like Mr. Belden of Syracuse (in the | 
| not be expected to falter now that their 


words of the late Jacob Sharp), ‘‘ donot stir 
around for nothing.” What they stirred 


around for, or whether they really stirred | 


at all, is not by any means clear. One of 
these firms stipulated in advance that it 
was not to do any lobbying—a very wise 
precaution. This stipulation, 
seem, left nothing for the firm to do ex- 
cept to lend its name, and as it did not 
negotiate any Panama bonds or take any 
on its own account, it would seem that 
lending one’s name for $400,000, with- 
out assuming any risk, is a good stroke of 
business. It seems to explain Mr. Selig- 
man’s confident assertion that the Pana- 
ma Canal enterprise was a good thing for 
America, because it brought a lot of mo- 
ney into the country. There is, however, 
a serious and sombre side to this matter. 
Every cent of this $1,200,000 was obtained 
from poor people in France who could 
not afford to lose it—the rich Frenchmen 
generally kept out of Panama. Ruin, de- 
spair, Insanity, and suicide on a wide scale 
were the results of the bursting of the 
bubble. These results were not brought 
about by anybody on this side of the wa- 
ter, but no right-thinking persons will en- 
vy the gains that come from such a source. 


The ‘Plea for Peace and Work” put 
forth last Saturday by some two hundred 
Presbyterian ministers in various parts of 
the country is really a plea for dropping 
the Briggs case right where it is. A glance 
at the list of signers is 


sufficient to show 


working for for three years. They can 
goal is at hand. It must be remembered 
that there are five thousand Presbyterian 
ministers, and two hundred can hardly be 


said to speak for the church at large 


it would | 


The case of Isaac K. Funk against the 
Evening Post Publishing Co., 
tried last week 


before Judge Lawrence, was the first case, 


} } : 
which was 


in the Supreme Court 


as well as our memory serves, in which 
the question of the morality of taking 
other people’s literary compositions, sell 

ing them, and appropriating the proceeds, 
has been submitted to an American jury 

There have been several trials of the k 
right of publishers to seize on t] 
foreign authors and sell them for their own 
benefit, but the 
transactions has not until now been passed 


naked m rality of such 


on by an American court of justice. The 
verdict of the jury in the Funk case, ther 
fore, supplies a most clarifyin 


to a long controversy 


popular, as distinguished from the judicial, 
opinion of what the friends of internationa 
copyright have been so long stigmatizing 
as ‘‘theft” and ‘piracy These cham 


pions of national honesty 
Dr. Funk's defeat as the crowning of t 
labors. They could 
better issue for their purpose than 


not have sired a 





made up. To him they are really more in 


debted than even to the Fre ) Fost 
which, in view of the fact that tl cal 
controversy was at an end, and that foreign 


authors are now secure against the depre 





cations of Dr. Funk and his kind, was quite 
Willing to drop the discussion and let him 
run; but he was not. He insisted on 


ascertaining in legal fashion what the 


world.as well 


isthe / ving Post thou ht 


of his works and ways, and he has ascet 
had one other excel- 


tained it The trial 


lent result. We think it will help to dis 


d lige tvi ‘ “ is tine l Sines 
divine I the liv inh isit SA ioe 
I ior yx s of trader are 
4 Vi 
A fhe ré { f nS ut | 
Lal " \ 
po : uj ‘ id mt T it cs 
Liughes, M W nin t ( ' 
ng Cutter Was ntlv semte itoa 
vear’s imprisor t for extor pon 
some | i rma eturers W would 
pot « ymply with hi emands Anal il 
havir been n for | pard ‘ 
Flower very ns \ i Upon a sug 
stion to s up his « ' I and 
learned rom Ins} r vr that 
Hlughes w nvi and it 
prison at the age of sixteer i 
that tin has Sery { rn 
formatory, on Blackw s 
=! I \ 
t rv ana i 
pet his par reed at +t 
terril r i ht t r] i. in 
View i f late vear has 
made a very stt efor I 
but it s] s tadly nv Use at i 
} AS if > vr eV 
f ed convicts 
The news of 1 tr tv of cl < al nce 
between Chi nd | via, by the terms of 
which the latter ts {ft ng coveted 
port on the Pa itic ind casts n her fi r 
tunes with the former, is one of the ‘ 
table r Its of t t vil war in ¢ 
Bolivia r Na 1 the ‘ nists ata 
ritical mot mm r str with 
Balmaceda, and it was ] ty well under 
stood at the time that she would cet some 
thing hat t pr successful 
Bolivians showed better judgment 
n “ pickir the winner than Egan, 
Hart and the other seek 
ers aft ry nd nitrates, and it 
would s 1 as if their example, being 
1 the s; ought to have somewhat 
shaken the contider of the Washington 
\dministrat in t triumph of Egan’s 
and Blaines good friend Balmaceda. 
This new alliance will add much to Chili's 


coast. It 
kes of the Pan-American 


power and prestice on the west 


was one of the 


Congress that a double meaning was seen 
in Chili's protest that, though opposed to 
forced arbitration, all she wanted was 
pe: la pa l.a Paz is the capital of 
Bolivia, and it was at once said jestingly 
that ¢ i was after that city She now 
seems to have got it, for all practical pur 
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HAIL, COLUMRIA! 

THE filibustering message and treaty sub 
mitted to the Senate on Thurslay by the 
President in the Hawaiian matter deserve 
to be framed and exhibited at the World's 
Fair. They will find a place beside the 
Silver-Purchase Act, the swindling pen- 
sion legislation, Porter’s bogus Census, 
the Geary Chinese Registration Act, and 
the broken Treasury, as our national cen- 
tennial display for the admiration of man- 
kind, and by way of comparison with 
the similar exhibit in 1876, which includ 
ed Babcock and the Whiskey Ring, Blaine 
and the Mulligan letters, Schenck and 
the Emma Mine, Belknap’s impeachment, 
Butler’s readopticn by the Republican 
party, and the perversion of the Alabama 
award for the benefit of claimants ruled 
out at Geneva. It was in 1876, too, that 
the Executive and Senate fastened upon a 
reluctant country the indefensible treaty 
with Hawaii, which, in the name of 
reciprocity, gave a munificent bounty 
to a handful of sugar-planters; that, in 
the name of bimetallism, the first move 
was made by Senator Jones for a bounty 
on silver mining; and that Congress began 
its endeavors to rival the unconstitutional 
and abominable laws of California direct 
ed against the Chinese, both resident and 
immigrant. 

On what theory of democracy, self-gov- 
ernment, or home rule has the tender of 
the Hawaiian Islands been made to this 
country and entertained and rcommend- 
ed by the Executive? Notoriously, the 
‘*plenipotentiaries * represent the merest 
fraction of the inhabitants, whose wishes 
have not been manifested by a plébiscite or 
even consulted. The natives, whose here- 
ditary dynasty has just been overthrown; 
the great mass of the Jahboring population, 
Chinese and Japanese ; the large Portuguese 
contingent, and the rest of the European 
colony, are to be taken over without an 
opportunity to be heard in their own be- 
half, and without one word in the treaty 
to guarantee them (if they wanted it) 
‘*the enjoyment of all the rights, advan 
tages, and immunities of citizens of the 
United States,” and ‘the free enjoyment 
of their liberty, property, and religion,” 
as was done in the case of Russia’s sub. 
jects in Alaska, ‘‘the uncivilized tribes ” 
excepted. Was there anything in the 
partition of Poland, or the successive an- 
nexations of Alsace Lorraine to France 
and to Germany, more un-American than 
this? We all know that the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution 
contemplated white men alone in their 
glittering generalities, and that it cost us 
a civil war to incorporate black Ameri- 
cans among ‘‘the people.” But that was 
a hundred years ago, and are we now to 
shut our eyes on all but a little group of 
self-exiled Americans who have effected 
a coup d’état,and to see no other ‘‘ people” 
in the archipelago ? 

Are we to do more, and worse, by stig- 
matizing, in the very terms of the treaty, 
one large and indispensable part of the 
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Hawaiian population—the Chinese, name- 
ly—and, through no act of theirs, upon no 
consultation, subjecting them to an oppres- 
sive statute which cannot be maintained 
in our courts, and which is in flagrant 
disregard of our treaty stipulations with 
China? It is actually true that the United 
States has been commited by its Executive, 
with the approval of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Senate, to the forcible 
seizure of a kingdom, with the expre:s in- 
tention to make more intolerable the con- 
dition of one specific class of the inhabi- 
tants, and that a toiling class introduced 
by the planters, Th’s is one of the tender 
mercies of the wicked; and if it is to be 
carried out in the spirit of our un-Christian 
attiiu le toward; the Chinese on this conti 
nent, the coolies of Hawaii must be march- 
ed up before the camera, as if for the 
Rogurs’ Gallery, registered and docketed, 
or, failing that, or on loss of their ‘‘ pass- 
ports,’ be liable to be kidnappel and de- 
ported to China. 

Yet the Chinese are not an “ uncivilized 
tribe,” likethe Aleuts, and they are supe- 
rior, in hereditary civilization and in all 
that goes to make the stuff of empires, to 
the Hawaiian aborigines, whom evange- 
lizing has but helped on to extinction. 
Nevertheless, they will not b2 allowed 
to become Americans; and in the most li- 
beral measure of self-government accord- 
ed to the Islands by any Congress we 
are likely soon to have, they will be de- 
nied the suffrage—the badge and defence 
of freemen. Life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness will, for them, te wholly at 
the mercy of despots seated either at 
Washington or at Honolulu. They have 
merited all this by their extraordinary 
pains to settle at 2,000 miles’ distance 
from our western coist and = 5,000 
miles from our Capitol, not knowing, 
poor heathen! that the sphere of our in- 
fluence ‘‘naturally” extends to them by 
reason of their ‘‘ geographical proximity,” 
while their brethren in Cuba—an_ island 
which is to the United States continent 
what Long Island is to New York—are 
secure from any such high-handed op 
pression, thanks to Spanish gunboats and 
similar aids to reflection and deliberation. 

The President’s precipitancy here, as in 
the case of Chili, has its spring in that 
spirit of caste which ought to find no 
refuge in the bosom of a Presbyterian 
elder, much less of the head of the Grand 
Old Party which enfranchised the degrad- 
ed products of American slavery. Con- 
tempt for Spanish Americans as ‘‘ dagos ” 
led him to play the bully to a_ small 
South American State just rid, after a 
fearful struggle, of a tyrant and usurper; 
contempt for Orientals repressed every 
natural scruple in him against making an 
exception of the Chinese Hawaiians in the 
treatment to be accorded to the population 
generally, on bringing it under the pro- 
tection of the American flag. Add to this 
a personal deficiency not only in the judi- 
cial spirit, but in common justice, which 
now for the second time, to our national 





disgrace, hurries him into decisive action 
before the other side has had a chance to 
be heard. Such experiences can but in- 
duce devout thankfulness that the days of 
this President are numbered, and that in- 
decent haste, claptrap, bad faith, and pseu- 
do-Americanism will be wanting in the 
conduct of foreign relations by his suc- 
cessor. 


* AMERICANISM.”’ 


THE extraordinary manner in which it is 
proposed to carry out the annexation of 
Hawaii was fully foreshadowed by the 
boisterous acclaim with which the 
York Tribune, as the custodian cf the 
Blaine tradition, received the news 
of the revolution in that country. 
The reason why the Republican organ 
was excited over the matter was, it said, 
that the annexation in hot haste, and 
with a good deal of contemporaneous de- 
fiance of foreign critics and rivals, wou!d 
be a striking manifestation of a state of 
mind, or rather of feeling, 
“Americanism,” for which Mr. Blaine 
in his lifetime was very  remarka- 
ble, and which all Americans should 
cultivate, and, so to speak, keep on 
tap for emergencies. No exact definition 
of ‘‘Americanism,” so far as we know, has 
ever been attempted by anybody. It is, as 
we have said, evidently a state of feeling, 
but its nature is ascertainable only by ob- 
serving the things which are done or pro- 
posed by persons who declare themselves 
animated by it, and seek to communicate it 
to others within reach of their influence. 
That is to say, ‘‘ Americanism,” or ‘‘in- 
tense Americanism,” has to be diagnosed, 
like any abnormal bodily condition, by 
simple observation. Examination by ex- 
periment is impossible. All the in- 
quirer can do is to sit down before 
the subject and watch and _ listen 
and make notes. For the purposes of 
such diagnosis nothing could be better 
than the Hawaian annexation scheme. 
Much assistance was, it is true, afforded 
by Mr. Blaine’s proposed quarrel with 
Chili about Peru, and subsequently by the 
Barrundia affair, and the second Chilian 
row about Balmaceda, and the Valparaiso 
outrage. But the Hawaiian incident is 
the most complete exemplification of 
‘‘Americanistic ” methods which has ever 
been furnished to the world. 

We say ‘‘Americaristic,” and not 
‘* American,” b. cause the American mode 
of dealing with foreign nations, whether 
weak or strong, and the American view of 
national dignity, national greatness, inter- 


New 


national rights and duties, are almost 
as luminously recorded and as well 


known as the Decalogue and_ the 
Golden Rul». The literature of American 
international morality is Jarge enough 
to fill a library. The American attitude 
towards the non-American world, both 
in peace and in war, is set out in the Fare- 


| well Addres§ in the Federalist, in the 


voluminous writings of the founders of 


known as ~° 
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the Government, Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Madison, Hamilton, Marshall, 
and Kent; in a huge body of deci ions of 
the Supreme Court, and ina great mass of 
diplomatic corre- pondence carri: don by the 
State Department, throug’: a long line of 
Secretaries more or less wise and learn 
ed. What is this American attitude to- 
wards the non American worid, as thus 
defined? Simply that of a_ peaceable, 
industrious, self respecting, and honor 
able man towards his neighbors. One 
of the very first things the new Repub- 
lic did was to proclaim a solemn repu- 
diation of the duellist’s code of honor as a 
rule of national policy, and, as a neccssary 
consequence or accompaniment of this, 
the avoidance of that of con 
stant preparation for war, the chief 
national | usiness, in which nations 
down to 1789 had lived. Quarrels were to 
be avoided. Differences were to be settled 
by negotiation, or arbitration if possible. 
Conquest of territory, for the mere pur 


state 
as 


all 


pore of showing strength or of making 
rivals feel badly, 
eschewed, and adhesions to the Repub- 
lic be the result of the effect 
on the foreign imagination of the spec 


was to be sedulously 
were to 


tacle of domestic peace, liberty, and pros 


perity. Though last, not lea-t, foreign 
negotiations were to be conducted witha 
sclemn desire for peace on earth and 


good will towards men, and, above all, 
with the circumspection 
tion 
dent 


and detibera 
characterize a 


business 


which would pru- 


and honorable seek- 
irg to take unfair advantage of 
others, or to prevent any unfair ad- 
vantage being taken of him. Is not this, 
as far as is possible in brief compass, an 
accurate acccunt of the original and 
genuine American national policy and 
morality? Its most marked peculiarity 
was iis novelty. It was something new in 
the world, something different from what 
the wor'd had ever scen, for it was the 
first real attempt toapply Christianity to 
international relations. 


man 
no 


‘“‘ Americanism,” it is safely to be in 
ferred from its recent manifestation, is a 
distinct reversion to archaic and 
barous forms of feeling and action. It 
calls for pass‘onate and sudden action. | 
contemns and distrusts and impedes de- 
liberation. 
the frelings or interests of others with 


bar 


It associates consideration for 


cowardice and want of patriotism. It 
makes national happiness and _ pros- 
perity dependen: on foreiga misery 


and ca'amity. It tries to excite envy by 
exhibitions of brute strength. 
weakness with ridicule. It 
and ignores di mestic evils and 


t covers 
minimizes 
abuses 
It discourages any extension of the do 
main of international law, and seeks 
to sprrad the jurisdiction of the judge 
who judges It pleads 


in its own 


in h’s own cause. 
all the bad examples of history 
justification. In short, it would, if un 
checked, land us in the moral world in 
which Lou's XIV. and Frederick 
leading forces. Is there a single feature of 


Were 





the 


either matter or manner in this Hawaiian 


Nation. 


annexation which does not fiad a paraliel 


in the great historic robberies and usurpa 
One has 


tions ” to go back to the earlier 


conquests in British Inijia to match the 
q iw 


There is one course, and one only, 


modus in 
which 
reconcile Americ 
and that is—considering 


it as an agency capable of direc 


night patriotic ans to 
‘* Americanism, 
tion—its 
conversion to the usesof peace and the de 

velopment of the criginal American idea 
It appears to be, as well as an observer 


of 


ait 


mental 
febrile 


can understand it, a 
inflammation, capable, 


sort 


like 


states, when set in motion, of develop 
ing great force for brief periods. The re is 


a great deal of it, all over the country, 
which is in ordinary times running com 
pletely to waste. The fierce Americanistic 
energy which shows itself when we get, 
or are likely to get, into a quarrel with 
some foreigner, or when some scheme is 
on foot which is likely to make the for 
unhappy, and 
the 
is hardly 


would, if stored 
properly directed, work wonders in 
tie'd of reform It 
possible to overestimate what 
do if they 
suming fire of their patriotism to bear on 


elgner 


domestic 
\merican 


ists might brought the can 


hom» problems. Suppose one quarter of 
the determination to make Guatema’ 

and Chili knuckle under, and Great Br 
tain sigh vainly for a small island, and to 


bring a few thousand more brown, black, 


and yellow men under the stars and 
stripes, were put into the work of mend 
ing the civil service, of hunting the rock 
ribbed corruptionists out of publie life, of 
rescuing our great cities from the rule of 
ignorance and crime, of 
sanity to the 


tion, of reforming our svstems of t:xa- 


restoring finan 


cial agricultural popula 
tion, of 


ties, of 


taking our schools out of poli 


discovering and administering a 


cure for the scourge of drink, of purify 
ing the suffrage, of bringing State legisla 


tion under the intluerce of knowledge and 
ration lity done tor 
i 


how muse h Tl izht be 


cenuine national glory, how much fer the 
salvation of democracy and t elev " 
of the human rece <As it is, this fin 


° ‘ : 
frenzv protits us nothing 
H 


us seem the great failure of modern civili 
zation 

WEANING Vi iND'S 
THE full significance of Mr. Cleveland's 
Cabinet selections is slowlw but surel 


making its way into the minds of all ob 


servers. As usual, the professional poli 
ticians are the last to perceive the truth 
They have never been able to und: rstand 
Mr. Cleveland's politics, or te iprehend 
the reasons of his strength with the pe 

ple, and consequently they are always 
late in grasping the meaning of anys 
new move that he makes If thes 


had not been thus blind. d, they wou'd have 
mn of anv other kind of 


than the one which he has now 


had no expectati 


Cabinet 


nearly completed. Its construction 1s in 


entire harmony with his political methods 


in the past, at fullest sense rep 


Lis in the 


resentative of the intluences which com 
pelled his nomination and secured his 
election. From first to last he was the 


choice of the people against the Machine 


or spoils el ment of his party, and he will 
enter upon his duties of President as the 
representative of the people 

In choosing his Cabinet he was bound 
to consider what the influences were 
which brought about his nomination and 
election ihe returns leave no doubt as 
to what these were He not only carried 
the State of New York, in spite of the 
covert hostilitw of th party Machine 
exerted wherever it was safe to exert it 
with least fear of detection, but he carried 
two great Western States which had 
not been carried by his party since the 


Republican party had been in existence 





and would bav arried a thir xeept for 
a misunderstanding of the details of the 
working of a new ballot law. These West 
ern vict ries WOU { ; esitii i Tv 
lution They shifted the ui nee Den 
ratic power from the b ast West ar 
made it possible for t . ra party 
to effect an exchange wl we iw 
mensely Lenefit its chara It could 
sav to tl degrading Ma ne combina 
tion In New York You ean go your 
Wavs now without \ a furthe 
roubl Whether vou be e better or 
worse, matters not t is hencefortl We 
have new allies in the West w ire rT 
spectal e imi W w “ — 

i wit! being i 4 i tf ther 
WO PANy It was Mr. Cleveland's high 
est duty to his parive t& re ynizve thes 
new allies, and to so recognize them in or 
ganizing his Administration as to attach 
them permanently ¢ is party 

Who were th so new alli s They were 
entirely compos of men who had for 
years been mbers of the Republican 
pariy, but who had be iriven out of it 
by its extreme sition on the tariff ques 
lior That is to say ev were men who 

Lleft their party on the rhest ques 
t of princiy which has divided par 
ties In : intryv sin t question of 
slavery. Not onl 1 thousands of Re 
puoi it West | ave their party on 
this issue, but thousands of others in all 
parts of the intry wished in their hearts 
t eave ton tl sal issue, but were re 
streined by partisan distrust of the Demo- 


A leading and worthy rep 
resentative of the Republicans who did 
step out was Judge Grsham. He not only 
left the tariff 
represented in scarcely less 
did, but 


vuld not make up their minds to go out 


represented those who 


on 
dezree those who believed as he 


He has for many years been 
hoice for the Presidency of thou 
Republicans who have been grow- 
more dissatisfied with their 
party's policy and conduct. They had faith 


in iim 


ng more and 


as an honest man who represented 


the principles and purposes of their party 
at its best estate, 
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. . | 
Could there be any wiser politics than 


Mr. Cleveland has shown in choosing this 
man as the chief of his Cabinet? In all 
the land could he have found a man whose 


selection would have drawn to him, to his | 
Administration, and to his party the good | 


will of more citizens who had either enter- 
ed the party temporarily or were hesitating 
about entering it? If the function of 
wise political leadership be to enlarge and 
strengthen a party by getting more and 
better people into it, in what way could 
Mr. Cleveland have shown greater sagacity 
than in his choice of Judge Gresham? 
Any man who talks with his Republican 
friends knows that by that choice Mr. 
Cleveland has given thousands of Repub- 
licans new confidence in his courage, in- 
dependence, and patriotism, and has there- 
by inclined them to think better of Mr. 
Cleveland’s party. 


If Mr. Cleveland was bound to recog- 
nize and encourage the ‘‘honorable allies” 
who had not only aided his election and 
the triumph of the principles for which 
he stood, but had enabled him to be 
elected without the assistance of the bit- 
terest opponents of his nomination, he 
was none the less bound to construct his 
Administration in unrelenting hostility to 
those elements of his party which had 
done their utmost to degrade and ruin it 
by defeating the popular wish for his 
nomination and election. He would not 
be the champion of genuine popular gov- 
ernment if he were not to fight to the 
death the Machine which these elements 
constitute. Anything more directly op- 
posed to popular government than the 
Hill-Murphy Machine in New York State 
could not be devised. It is an engine of 
evil, which, instead of carrying out 
the people’s will, defeats and thwarts it at 
every point. To crush out such a hateful 
enemy of popular government as this is a 
distinct public service, and Mr. Cleveland 
is as surely pledged to that as he is to 
the other reforms for which he stands. 

The flurry which is now in progress in 
the Machine ranks at Albany, and which 
Senators Hill and Murphy are making 
frantic efforts to quell, shows that the 
meaning of Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet selec- 
tions is grasped by some of the Machine 
followers, if not by all. The Machine lead- 
ers are, however, blind to the last. What 
has caused the revolt in the Legislature is 
a desperate attempt to enforce Machine 
rule ina new and most offensive form. The 
Machine leaders find themselves unable to 
control the mayors of no less than eleven 
cities of the State, including Albany, Ro- 
chester, and Buffalo. They have told the 
mayors of those cities that they wished 





them to appoint certain men to office, and | 
| wealth, coming no one knows whence, 


the mayors have refused to appoint them. 
So the Machine leaders have prepared 
amendments to the charters of the cities 
by which appointing powers are removed 
from the mayors and either lodged in 
the Governor of the State or in some 
other quarter which the Machine believes 
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outrageous interference with the rights of 
local self-government, but it isa thorough- 
going Machine performance. It might 
have been accepted meekly by the Ma- 
chine majority in the Legislature had not 
the complexion of the Cleveland Cabinet 
set many of those members to looking into 
the future with more or less anxiety. 
They may well be cautious and inclined 
to wariness before following the Machine 
much further, for the signs of the times 
are many and unmistakable that the lease 
of that detestable perversion of political 
power is drawing to an end. 





WHAT IS BEHIND HOME RULE. 


BEHIND the Home-Rule Bill in England, 
and, in fact, waiting for it to get out of 
the way, there is a full line of measures 
for the benefit of the laboring-classes. 
Each party professes to be equally anx- 
ious about these. The Tories say that one 
of their chief reasons for oppesing the 
Home-Rule Bill is that it prevents them 
from reaching various schemes for short- 
ening the hours of labor, for diminishing 
its risks, for making a provision for the 
laborers’ old age, for better supervision of 
factories, and for making work for the 
unemployed. The Liberals say the same 
thing, but turn the home-rule argument 
round, so to speak, so as to be able to say 
that the one reason for wishing to pass 
the Home. Ruie Bill is to get it out of the 
way of similar measures. Both parties have, 
in fact, during the past seven years, filled 
English politics with almost limitless ex- 
pectation as to the possibilities of a great, 
radical, and permanent improvement in 
the condition of the working classes 
through legislation. That the diminution 
of the Liberal majority at the last election 
was largely due to this cause is generally 
admitted. The Tories in a great many parts 
of the country had outbid them for the 
labor vote, and in other parts—Scotland 
more especially—Labor ran its own candi- 
dates, and drew off a sensible proportion 
of the Liberal forces. Some of the leading 
Liberal politicians were astounded last year 
by the hold which visions of elevation by 
act of Parliament had taken of the popular 
imagination, 

It is significant, too, that the County 
Councils are apparently not disposed to 
wait for the sanction or initiative of Par- 
liament before entering on the new era of 
high pay and plenty of leisure. These 
bodies are in truth assuming, in the 
eyes of the laboring class, the place as- 
signed to the ‘‘ State” by our Bellamyites 
here and by the Socialists in Germany 
and France—that is, the place of dis- 
pensers of an inexhaustible body of 


for the general purpose of alleviat- 
ing the lot of the poor or unfortu- 
nate, The London Council is naturally 
leading the way as a special providence. 
It has already begun the good work 
by directing its contractors for the great 


itself competent to control. All this is an ' publicimprovements which it is undertak- 
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ing, to pay union rates of wages, thus en- 
abling its own employees to decide what 
these various public improvements shall 
cost. In truth, it has put it in the 
power of the unions to vote the public 
money into the pockets of their members, 
almost without a check. There is prob- 
ably not a County Council in England, 
which sits in a large town, that will not 
follow the example of London. The 
effect of this in drawing population 
away from the agricultural districts 
can hardly be overestimated. The man 
who stays on a farm to labor in solitude, 
when bodies like the Councils are, in all 
the large cities, trying to provide him with 
light work, steady employment, and high 
wages, besides parks, museums, baths, and 
free concerts, will soon be looked on, and, 
in fact, is now looked on, as a foolish and 
unenterprising person. 


It is true that the Liberal programme, 
also, contains large provision for improving 
the condition of the agricultural laborer, 
such as compulsory allotments of land to 
be made to him by the County, and the 
creation of ‘‘parish councils,” through 
which he will have a share in the local 
government, and be able to assert and main- 
tain his manhood in the presence of the 
squire and the parson, before whom he has 
so long cowered in submission. These coun- 
cils will be an attempt to revive the ancient 
Anglo-Saxon town meetings which the 
Puritans carried with them across the 
water, and which were so long the glory 
of the New England democracy. But 
there is much reason to fear that it will 
be found, when they are revived, that the 
old spirit of equality of obligations as 
well as of rights—that is to say, the old 
business spirit which in earlier days gave 
them their value—has fled irrevocably. In 
the early Germanic local assemblies, as still 
in Switzerland, the theory that the peo- 
ple support the Government, and not the 
Government the people—to use Mr. Cleve- 
land’s phrase—was steadily kept in view. 
Every man felt that the public revenues, 
whatever they might be, came out of his 
own pocket, and he voted the taxes with 
this saving thought before his mind. We 
doubt if there is much of it left, or if the 
parish councils will not have a strong ten- 
dency to become politico-relief associations 
of the Tammany order, for making poor 
people comfortable at the expense of 
those who have most money to spare. In 
fact, political men in combination with 
philanthropists have for some years back 
been laboring hard, and with a good deal 
of success, to drive the partnership idea of 
the State out of Englishmen’s heads, and 
yet the maintenance of that idea is the 
sheet-anchor of modern democracy. If it 
should ever disappear or become seriously 
obscured, that fine old craft, the ‘‘ship of 
State,” will drift before the wind in a way 
that will soon send crew and passengers 
to their prayers. 

There would, in short, be nothing ex- 
travagant ine the assertion that if the 
Home-Rule Bill could be kept in Parlia- 


st ht ht of oot lUcelCO 
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ment for the simple purpose of blocking 
the way, it would still serve a useful pur 
pose, if not so useful as the complete ex- 
trusion, by its passage, of Irish affairs 
from English politics. For there is very 
little doubt that, ten or twenty years 
hence, Englishmen will look back on the 
failure to let the Irish go sooner as one of 
the tremendous mistakes of the national 
history. Nothing has done so much to 
stimulate Radicalism in England,since the 
enlargement of the franchise in 1867, as 
the maintenance in English politics of the 
Irish question as a question between rich 
and poor, between the landlord and the 
tenant, and between the unfortunate and 
unsuccessful and the rich and prosperous. 
There is,in fact,something fantastic in the 
notion that the possession of Ireland as a 
down-trodden and despised province adds 
to the strength of England. The fight of 
the combined landed gentry of both Eng 
land and Ireland against the Irish pea- 
santry, which has been going on for the last 
fifty years, with the forces of democracy 
rising steadily behind the latter, has, in 
truth, had a seriously disintegrating effect 
on English society. When the Tories talk 
of the danger of Gladstone's Irish home 
rule to the ‘‘ancient constitution of the 
Empire,” without noticing what is in store 
for them when the Home-Rule Bill gets 
out of the way, they seem like men talk 
ing in their sleep. 


Feb. 23, 


Correspondence. 


AFTER US THE DELUGE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sirk: I am not a little surprised and disap- 
pointed to find the Nation an advocate for the 
issue of a new loan for gold to recoup the 
fallen fortunes of the Treasury. Do you be 
lieve that it will bea remedy ? Will it not be 
but a plaister to a flowing wound ” ther 
be any remedy except the stoppage of silver 
Why not let 
the logical conclusion of all this business com: 
now—for come it must, sooner or later? Bring 
us face to face with a silver panic, and | 


Can 


purchases and silver coinage ? 


et us 


get down on our marrowbones of humiliation 
and penitence for the most incredible folly that 
ever seized upon an intelligent people. 

Had the coin been put in circulation instead 
of the insidious certificates, the very weight of 
metal would probably have brought us to our 
senses. J. S. N. 

PHILADELPHIA, February 17, 1803 

[Suspension of gold payments and a ge- 
neral smash might be better in the long 
run than further dilly-dallying with sil- 
ver, but ncbody wants a general smash if 
it can be avoided. It can be avoided by 
bond issues because the whole world will 
be glad to turn gold into the Treasury in 
exchange for the interest bearing obliga 
tions of the United States. But even bond 
issues are only temporary relief. They 
cannot continue long. The only real and 
permanent relief must come from the ces- 
sation of silver purchases. This ought to 


be accompanied with such bank legisla 


The 


tion as will afford the country an auto 
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matic and safe currency—a desideratum 
which the country has not had since the 
national bonds began to grow scarce 

Ep. NATION 


THE HAYES-TILDEN VOTE 


CAROLINA, 


IN SOUTH 


To THE EprrorR OF THE NATION 
Sir: The death of ex-President Haves has 


revived interest in one of the most tangled and 





unfortunate periods in our country’s history 
Around him cluster the memories of 1876-77, 
ind some of the mysteries attendant upon that 
Presidential election will be buried in his 
rave Essentially a good and honorable man 


in his personal relations, he will ever suffer 
from the imputation of bargains and corrupt 
As to what extent he was 
blameworthy, men will always differ. But it 
is due to him te least one charge 
that made and recently 
been repeated: I refer to the statement that 
the divided vote of South Carolina was the re 
sult of a bargain by which the returns were so 
forced as to give the State to Hayes and Hamp- 
ton. 
No 
between the Republicans and Democrats priot 
While a divided result 
ordinarily be viewed with suspicion, there may 


political methods, 


» correct at 


has been often has 


one has charged that there was a bargain 


to the election may 
be a perfectly honest division when the result 
is as close as it was ir South Carolina. and as 
it Was more recently in California and Ohio in 
the Electoral College 


} 


Now in South Carolina, 
as nearly as can be , 


ascertained, the face of the 


returns, as they came from the precinct mana 
the State Board had 


) with them, gave a majority for 


gers in 1876 and before 
anything to d 


Hampton of 1,134 votes ina poll of over 183,000, 


and a majority for his Lieutenant-Governor of 
130, while tl lt as to the other State offi 


resuit 


as mixed, apparently showing the sele 


tion of several Republicans by majorities rang 


ing from 7 250, and several Democrats bv 
majorities ranging from 200 to 400. So close 
was all this that the Democratic unofficial r 


reral by 











tu lected Conner as Attorney-Ger 

votes, while the Republicans claimed for his 
opponent ama tvoft 7. The county returns 
showed t ! west Republican elector had 
received fa f the turns 31,156 votes 
nd the highest Demoe 00,908, while the 

era R \ ijOritV was S16 Ther 
was a s < st 
put 1 tors, and ~ a 
ve small | 7 t t nti 
+ i to tl tes S n 

I was tl State Democratic ¢ 
mitt gr t ulgn of 1878, and t 
onlv s st usly at headquarters 
from 1 ning lnight, from the Ist of 
Octot s inuary, but did mast of 
the and was consult 
é $ ( mittee and newspa 
per reporters and by dozens of interested call 
ra. 3 beca pretty familiar with 
the fig S giv and scarcely need t fer t 
the files papers now. I recall vividly t 
nmi 1 ijct cuis ed visit gS t 
\ s *tret Ter i s 
~ \ at t t ~ \ ere 
i t \ I r aiWavVs in Valin. 

At tirs general returns throughout 
t Un ts 1 t Tilden was elected 
Ww t ahi f South Car na. and the 
chief interest | ntred in the State election 
But wl Cha s despatch went flashing 


over the wires, and the returning-beards of 





t a thousand 
it fifteen 


was not 


votes ahead of his State ticket and abon 
Tilden. While 


iv. there was 


ther« 


enough to put 





Hampton several hundred ahead and Tilden 
d behind the average result. 
held on the 7th of Novem 
- 10th the News and Courier said: 
the following table 

nber of votes that Hampt« nrun 
ticket in the 
Charleston 25, Williamsburg &, 


The election was 





shown the 


ahead of 


will be 





the 
unt 


named 


Fairfield 157, 


electorai counties 
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Chester 22, Horry 8, Union 41, York 15, Marl- 
boro 13, Lancaster 32, Orangeburg 170, George- 
town 1, Anderson 221, Marion 17; total 750. 
From this deduct Tilden’s gain of 21 in Oconee, 
and Tilden’s net loss is 729.” Returns publish- 
ed on the 17th showed a net loss for Tilden of 
79) votes in 17 counties out of 33 in the State. 
This average indicates that Hampton’s lead 
was about 1,500 in the whole State, and also 
explains how it was possible for the result to 
be a divided one without any forcing of re- 
turns. Itis true that both sides, by alleging 
fraud on the part of their opponents, claimed 
everything; but, after all, the result accorded 
with the returns as tabulated by the precinct 
managers on the night of the election. 

The seating of all the Democratic State off- 
cers came about in this way. The Democratic 
claimants instituted quo-warranto proceedings 
against the Republican claimants who had 
been sworn in under Chamberlain. Before 
the case came on in the State Supreme Court, 
the troops were removed from the State-house 
corridors, whereupon Chamberlain abandoned 
his office, and his followers also retired. By 
an amicable arrangement the Democrats agreed 
to pay the costs, and the Republicans failed to 
respond, and judgment was awarded to the 
plaintiffs by default. Hampton’s title came 
through the decision of the House of Repre- 
sentatives (which has the duty of counting the 
vote for Governor and Lieutenant-Governor) 
and the confirmation of the State Supreme 
Court. 

I have been somewhat tedious in entering 
into minute details of the election returns; but, 
in view of the seriousness of the charge, it is 
best to publish the materials to form the basis 
of future history. I do not pretend to say any- 
thing as to alleged bargains in other States, 
nor assume to judge what might have been 
done in South Carolina had the Democratic 
majority been as large as in Louisiana. But I 
think every candid mind will be convinced, 
from the facts here adduced, that there was no 
forcing of the count in South Carolina. 

R. MEANS Davis. 

SouTH CAROLINA COLLEGE, February 17, 1893. 





EDUCATION IN THE ORDINANCE OF 
1787. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE NaTION: 


Str: There seems to be a somewhat general 
misapprehension on one point in our educa- 
tional history that it may be worth while to 
correct. For example, Dr. Schurman says in 
the able address that he delivered on his instal- 
lation as President of Cornell University : 


‘The famous Ordinance of 1787 for the gov- 
ernment of the Northwest Territory had de- 
clared it to be the duty of the nation to sup- 
= education, and it reserved public lands 
or the maintenance of schools and colleges. 
Speaking generally, there were set aside in 
each new State thereafter one or more town- 
ships for higher education, and in each town- 
ship one section for common-school education.” 


Article III. of the Compacts contains the 
well-known declaration, ‘ Religion, morality, 
and knowledge being necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall for ever be 
encouraged”; and this is all that the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 says upon the subject. 

‘‘An Ordinance for ascertaining the mode of 
disposing of land in the Western Territory,” 
enacted May 20, 1785, contains this provision : 
“There shall be reserved the lot No. 16 of 
every township for the maintenance of public 
schools within the said township.” This ordi- 
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nance related only to lands that had already 
been ceded by individual States to the United 


States, and also been purchased by the United | 


States of the Indians. 

The ‘‘ Powers to the Board of Treasury to 
contract for the sale of the Western Territory,” 
voted by Congress July 23, 1787, contains these 
provisions: 

“The lot No. 16 in each township, or frac- 
tional part of a township, to be given perpetu- 
ally for the purposes contained in the said 
Ordinance [of May 20, 1785). The lot No, 29 in 
each township, or fractional part of a township, 
to be given perpetually for the purposes of re- 
ligion. . . Not more than two complete 
townships to be given perpetually for the pur- 
poses of an university, to be laid off by the 
purchaser, or purchasers, as near the centre as 
re | be, so that the same shall be good land, 
and to be applied to the intended object by the 
Legislature of the State.” 

Under these powers, the Board of Treasury 
made the famous sale of lands to the Ohio Com- 
pany of Associates that led to the founding of 
the Marietta Colony. 

Both of these acts of legislation were purely 
specific, but they foreshadowed the policy that 
Congress has consistently pursued since that 
time. Accordingly, the Land Ordinance of 
1785 and the Powers to the Board of Treasury 
in 1787 were the head-springs of our education- 
al land-grant policy. It is no doubt true that 
the Ordinance of 1787 and the Powers to the 
Board of Treasury were parts of one whole 
transaction, but it is not the fact that the Ordi- 
nance itself contains a dedication of public 
lands for educational purposes. 

Respectfully yours, B. A. HINSDALE, 

ANN Arbor, Micn., February 11, 1893. 





THE NUMBER OF INSECTS IN 


WORLD. 


THE 


To THE EpiIToR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In the notice of W. F. Kirby’s ‘ Ele- 
mentary Text-Book of Entomology,’ the United 
States Entomologist is said to think that there 
are ten million known insects in the world. 
The expression is doubtless based on a state- 
ment made in my ‘Directions for Collecting 
and Preserving Insects,’ published last year by 
the Smithsonian Institution, where I have as- 
sumed that the species in our collections, whe- 
ther described or undescribed, did not repre- 
sent more than one-fifth of the whole. I thus 
make a distinction between the insects of the 
world that are known and those existing. Per- 
haps, as the passage mentioned has been va- 
riously misconstrued in other publications, you 
may find it of sufficient interest to reproduce. 
It occurs en page 7 of the publication referred 
to. C. V. RILey. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 18, 1803. 





‘Tf we endeavor to get some estimate of the 
number of insects that occur in the whole 
world, the most satisfactory estimates will be 
found in the address just alluded to, and in that 
of Dr. David Sharp before the same society. 
Linnzus knew nearly 3,000 species, of which 
more than 2,000 were European and over 800 
exotic. The estimate of Dr. John Day, in 1853, 
of the number of species on the globe was 250,- 
000. Dr. Sharp’s estimate thirty years later 
was between 500,000 and 1,000,000. Sharp's 
and Walsingham’s estimates in 1889 reached 
nearly 2,000,000, and the average number of 
insects annually described since the publica- 
tion of the Zodlogical Record, deducting 8 
per cent. for synonyms, is 6,500 species. 


think the estimate of 2,000,000 species in the | 


world is extremely low, and if we take 
into consideration the fact that species have 
been best worked up in the more tempe- 
rate portions of the globe, and that in the more 
tropical portions a vast number of species still 
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remain to be characterized and named; and if 
we take further into consideration the fact that 
many portions of the globe are yet unexplored, 
entomologically, that even in the best worked- 
up regions by far the larger portion of the 
Micro Hymenopters and Micro-Diptera remain 
absolutely undescribed in our pa ath and 
have been but very partially collected, it will 
be safe to estimate that not one-fifth of the 
species extant have yet been characterized or 
enumerated. In this view of the case the spe- 
cies in our collections, whether described or un 
described, do not represent perhaps more than 
one-fifth of the whole. In other words, to say 
that there are 10,000,000 species of insects in 
the world would be, in my judgment, a mo- 
derate estimate.” 


COLLEGE SETTLEMENTS. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sr: Will you allow me a few words of com- 
ment on your friendly notice of the College 
Settlements Association in your issue of Febru- 
ary 9? 

Your reviewer criticises the shortness of 
average residence in a Settlement. In this 
criticism he has indeed suggested one of the 
great difficulties, perhaps the greatest weak- 
ness, of the Settlements movement. More con- 
tinuity in the work is one of our chief desires. 
Yet the continuity is greater than at first ap- 
pears, us will be evident from a comparison of 
the report for ‘91-92 with that for "90-91. 
True, the average length of residence last year 
was only four months; but of the twenty resi- 
dents, ten had been in the family during part 
of the preceding year. Now any one who has 
ever lived at a Settlement is joyfully welcomed 
‘‘home” by the neighbors, especially the chil- 
dren, when she returns even for aday. Ten 
of the twenty residents thus came to the Set 
tlement, not as strangers, but as friends, with 
countless ties already established 
themselves and their neighbors. 

The Philadelphia Settlement was opened in 
the spring, and the force of workers was of ne- 
cessity small and shifting during the summer. 
But of the six women now in residence, four 
came early in the autumn and are to spend the 
entire winter, while three will remain till 
July. 

At no Settlement is a worker usually con- 
sidered as a full resident unless she stays two 
months. Those coming for a shorter time are 
visitors ; and, unless they are former residents 
returned, they come rather for their own sake 
than for the sake of service. They receive, in 
a very short time, much suggestion and stimu- 
lus; they are often very helpful in incidental 
ways; but their attitude must be, in the main, 
that of the observer. 

‘* The College Settlement in the United States 
up to date isa station of observation, a socio- 
logical picket-post.” With this statement of 
your reviewer [ think that few of those who 
have shared the active life of a Settlement 
would fully agree. Sociological study should 
indeed be carried on at every Settlement. As 
more fellowships are given to the Association, 
it is hoped that this aspect of the work may be 
emphasized. But sociological study is not the 
chief end. Some of us, though by no means 
all, feel that the chief use of Settlements, in 
final analysis, is to serve as pioneers of the so- 
cial democracy of the future. But this use is, 
as yet, latent. The chief immediate end of a 
Settlement is undoubtedly found in its rela- 
tion to its own immediate neighborhood. In 
regions where friendship is a power, and a 
| power not too frequently found, Settlements 
aim to establish centres of honest friendliness 
| and of help in immaterial ways. That this aim 
is attained no one can doubt who has been, 
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even for a short time, a resident in one of our 
Women’s College Settlements. 
Vina D. 


Sincerely yours, SCUDDER 


Coston, February 1s, 183 
A CORRECTION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Ina review of D. C. Thomson’s * Corot’ 
printed in the Nation of February 9, 
critic cites the following 
author's *‘ errors”: 


your 


massage as among the 


‘The ‘Orpheus Greeting the Morn’ he calls 
‘ Orpheus and Eurydice,’ and says: ‘ The figures 
occupy the right in the foreground, and the 
Elysian Fields, which fill the background, are 
painted in a silvery tone very subtle and won 
derful.’ ” 

The ‘Orpheus Saluting the Morn,” so long 
in the collection of the late Daniel Cottier, and 
the ‘‘Orpheus and Eurydice™ 
different pictures. The latter was at one time 
in John Saulnier’s collection, and was sold by 
auction in Paris some six or seven years ago. 
It is now owned by Mrs. 8. D. Warren of this 
city. Mr. Thomson’s description of the picture 
is correct.— Yours truly, 

J. EASTMAN CHASE, 


are two quite 


Boston, MAss., February 11, 183. 


{Mr. Chase is undoubtedly right, and we 
have, in this instance, done Mr. Thomson 
an inju-tice. We were led into it in this 
way. Mr. Thomson says that the ‘Or 
pheus and Eurydice” wes in the Salon of 
1861. Mrs. Van Rensselaer says that the 
“Orpheus Greeting the Morn” was paint- 
ed in 1861. The lists of pictures exhibited 
in the Salon by Corot give, for 1861, ‘‘Or- 
simply. As Mr. Thomson had blun 
in describing other pictures, we 


pheée” 
cered 
assumed that he had done so in this case. 
We find, however, on further search, that 
the ‘‘ Orpheus Rescuing Eurydice, 
given in the appendix to the vo'ume of 
‘‘The Great Artists” series devoted to the 
Barbizon painters, was the picture of 1861, 
and that Mrs. Van Rensselaer was misled 
by the eniry in the Sa’on list and sup- 
rosed it to be the Cottier picture.—Ep. 
NATION. | 


” as it is 


A HUGUENOT SETTLEMENT IN MAINE 
To THE EpItorR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: A friend in Boston has recently sent me 
a copy of your issue of June 28, 1882, in which 
is a notice of the ‘ History of the Town of Ox 
ford, Mass.,’ containing the statement that Ox 
ford was the site of the only Huguenot colony 
in New England, barring the Narragansett 
failure. In making that statement you only 
said that which is commonly believed to be the 
fact, and which the writer, up to a very recent 
period, would not have questioned himself. 

It may be matter of interest to you and to 
some of your readers if I present, briefly, a 
few of the facts which prove that a Huguenot 
colony was planted on the bank of the Kenne 
bec River, in Maine, in the year 1752, under the 
of the Kenneb« 


was 


auspices of the Proprietors 
Purchase. The settlement 


made within 


the limits of the present town of Dresden, 
was a permanent one, 
the proofs while searching for material for a 
town history, for it has been hitherto re i 
that the town (then Frankfort plantation) was 
Cf the original colony r 


and 


I was surprised to find 


settled by Germans. 
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offered to prove before the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge “ that the Chris- 
tian Sabbath ought to be observed by an ab- 
stinence from all worldly business,” than is 
Darwin’s credit diminished by the previous 
work of Lamarck, 





BOOKS ON THE SHELF. 


To THE EpiTror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The remark of your correspondent 
about ‘Books in Chains,’ in your issue of Feb- 
ruary 2, that books facing outwards on the shelf 
are more conveniently opened, leads me to 
mention that a still more convenient method 
is to have the lettering on the back of the book 
reversed, so that the book stands upside down 
on the shelf, back outwards. This is used in 
the case of books that are large and frequently 
consulted, such as records of deeds. 

Yours truly, W. H. SHOCKLEY. 

CANDELARIA, NEV., February 8, 1893. 





Notes. 


By private subscription, Mr. Henry N. Ste- 
vens, 39 Great Russell Street, London, W. C., 
will shortly issue in a small folio ‘The New 
Laws of the Indias for the Good Treatment 
and Preservation of the Indians Promulgated 
by the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 1542-1543.’ 
This is a facsimile reprint of the original 
Spanish edition, together with a literal English 
translation, and an historical introduction by 
our countryman, the late Henry Stevens of 
Vermont, and Fred. W. Lucas. It will be 
quaintly illustrated with Indian views and with 
contemporary portraits, and will be elegantly 
published in an edition of less than one hun- 
dred copies. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce ‘The Making 
of a Newspaper,’ as related by American jour- 
nalists and edited by Melville Philips; ‘ Voodoo 
Tales, Told by the ‘‘ Aunties,”’ edited by Mary 
A. Owen; ‘The Genesis of Art Form,’ by Prof. 
George L. Raymond; ‘ Ruminations,’ essays 
by Albert Mathews; ‘The Philosophy of Indi- 
viduality,’ by Antoinette Brown Blackwell; 
‘The Meaning and the Method of Life: A 
Search for Religion in Biology,’ by George M. 
Gould, M.D.; ‘The Gospel and its Earliest In- 
terpretations,’ by Orello Cone, D.D.; ‘ The Ori- 
gin and Growth of the Bible,’ by Jabez Thomas 
Sunderland; ‘Dogmatic Christianity,’ by Wil- 
liam Dearing Harden; ‘Outlines of Roman 
History,’ by Prof. Henry F. Pelham, Oxford; 
‘Venice: An Historical Sketch of the Repub- 
lic,’ by Horatio F. Brown; ‘Studies of Travel 
in Greece and Italy,’ by Edward A. Freeman, 
in two volumes with portrait; and a transla- 
tion of Leroy-Beaulieu’s ‘Empire of the Tsars 
and the Russians,’ by Z. A. Ragozin—Part L., 
The Country and Its Inhabitants. 

Mr. Augustin Birrell is a clever and homely 
writer, with sound sense, strong prejudices, 
and a style that smacks of the newspaper; he 
is bluff and cheerful, he has prepossessions of 
the John Buil variety, and he is not averse to 
vulgar diction. In his last volume of essays, 
‘Res Judicate’ (Scribners), he is as entertain- 
ing as in the previous collections of smart papers 
which were well received by the public: hestruck 
sparks out of the dulness of inert volumes, and 
the shades of their authors, still lingering on 
Lethe for their century's delay, felt something 
that is called ‘“breeziness” sweep through 
them; but it cannot be said that anything re- 
sulted from the casual disturbance. In this 











new set of pleas and judgments, that in 
Richardson’s favor is the most thoroughgoing, 
those on Gibbon and Cowper have interest, 
that on Borrow has most enthusiasm; for those 
on Newman, Arnold, and other topics only 
readers much in need of information will 
care, A strong dash of non-conformity, a touch 
of politics, a shadow of on-coming social change 
in Church and State, are notable traits in this 
every-day writer. Some personal characteris- 
tics, varied enough to include sympathy with 
“the bruisers of England” and with Cowper’s 
tea-table humor, give the sense of individuali- 
ty; but asa literary critic we fear Mr. Birrell 
does not rise out of Mr. Saintsbury’s class, 
though he is cleverer with his wits. 

Mr. J. A. Symonds has collected from his mis- 
cellaneous papers in periodicals and from his 
unpublished manuscripts a thick volume, under 
the title ‘In the Key of Blue, and other Prose 
Essays’ (Macmillan). The interest of these es- 
says is very uneven, as was perhaps to be ex- 
pected in view of the fact that they cover 
more than thirty years of literary activity. 
Some are merely youthful, no more than notes 
and experiments; others are impressions of 
travel or translations of verse, of the sort that 
their author has been fertile in; a few are of 
critical value. The opening paper is a succes- 
sion of copies of verses, on the catch-phrase of 
a ‘“*symphony in blue” and some other color, 
relieved by intervening passages explaining the 
origin of each in some Venetian scene. The arti- 
ficiality and trifling nature of the study make 
it merely an example of how curiously wise a 
man can be in wasting time. The two main 
topics of the better part of the volume are Ideals 
of Love, and the Lyrical Element in the Eliza- 
bethan Drama. Under the first, Mr. Symonds 
attempts to show the analogy between Platonic 
love, with its philosophical quality, and chi- 
valric love with its mystical quality, both rep- 
resenting in Plato and Dante the way to the 
highest truth; under the second, he develops 
and illustrates the part of lyrical poetry in de- 
termining the special form of the English ro- 
mantic drama. The book, as a whole, reminds 
the reader, as it was meant to do, of the versa- 
tility of Mr. Symonds’s literary work, and 
bears the individual stamp of its author in 
both its sentiment and its style. 

The tenth volume of the new edition of 
‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ (Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co.) falls within the fifth year 
since the inception of publication, and com- 
pletes the work. Among the principal arti- 
cles are those on Tennyson and Wordsworth, 
by Prof. F. T. Palgrave, to whom Tennyson was 
still in the flesh; Turner, by Mr. Hamerton; 
and Women’s Rights, by Mrs. Fawcett. Tur- 
ner, by the way, is referred to on p. 140 by 
Prof. Palgrave as Wordsworth’s great contem- 
porary in nature painting; and it is an illus- 
tration of the fatality which attends the most 
careful editing and proof-reading (as described 
in the case of this work by the editor, Mr. 
David Patrick), that the artist should here be 
designated ‘“‘W. M. Turner” instead of “J. 
M. W.,” as in the article devoted to him on 
p. 338. There is a sane and not unsympathetic 
notice of Whittier by a writer who gives more 
space to Walt Whitman, though this is dispro- 
portionate treatment, whatever may be thought 
of the respective merit of these two poets. 
Thackeray’s biography is by his son-in-law, 
Mr. Richmond Thackeray Ritchie. A map of 
the Yosemite Valley accompanies several maps 
of the States of the Union, Sweden and Nor- 
way, Turkey, the West Indies, the World, etc., 
in a series nearly or quite a hundred strong. 
A great part of the cuts in the text are new 





and of good quality. While this work is 
neither extensive enough nor even enough in 
quality to occupy a place in the front rank of 
its class, it fills a certain demand for something 
at once compact and of moderate cost, and, 
like all “last” publications of the sort, it has 
the merit of freshness. 

The second volume of select obituaries from 
the London Times, ‘Eminent Persons’ (Mac- 
millan), extends from 1876 to 1881. It begins 
with Harriet Martineau and ends with Presi- 
dent Garfield, and deals with celebrities like 
Thiers, Victor Emanuel, Pope Pius [X., Earl 
Russell, Dupanloup, Espartero, Lord Law- 
rence, Sir Rowland Hill, Michel Chevalier, 
Jules Favre, George Eliot, Carlyle, Beacons- 
field, Dean Stanley, and Alexander IT. 

Burdett’s ‘ Hospital Annual and Year Book of 
Philanthropy’ for 1893 is the fourth issue of this 
useful work (London: Scientific Press). Its index 
to hospitals and institutions fills twenty-seven 
pages of small type in triple columns, and these 
institutions are American as well as British, 
Each, in its proper place, is succinctly described 
as to its age, government, staff, accommodation 
for patients, charges, income, visiting days, etc, 
The second part of the title relates to mission- 
ary and religious societies, orphanages and 
homes, institutions for the blind and the deaf 
and dumb, homes for inebriates, and (in mocke- 
ry of the anti-vaccination agitators) vaccine 
lymph establishments. All this is prefaced by 
asurvey of the past year, and of the charita- 
ble status generally, with special stress on the 
economic side, such as the cost of hospital 
management, hespital expenditures, hospital 
bookkeeping and accounts, savings of nurses 
and hospital officials, financial position of the 
great metropolitan hospitals, etc. 

Nevill Geary’s ‘ Law of Marriage and Family 
Relations’ (London: Adam & Charles Black; 
New York: Macmillan) is one of a series of 
‘‘Manuals of Practical Law” announced by 
the Messrs. Black, with the daring and disin- 
terested advice to the public that it is ‘‘ better 
for a layman to go to a law book than to go to 
law.” The author accordingly sets forth in his 
preface that the volume is intended ‘as well 
for laymen as for the profession,” and that, 
“having a dual aim in view,” his method, in 
respect of the citation of authorities and the 
arrangement of matter, has been that of ‘‘us- 
ing a double-barrelled gun” rather than ‘‘en- 
deavoring to kill two birds with one stone.” 
Should the reader be led by this declaration 
to fear that the result of the effort will be 
somewhat scattering, he will, nevertheless, be 
agreeably disappointed. It appears, on the 
contrary, to be a concise and well-arranged 
exposition of the present law of Great Bri- 
tain (the main scope of the book is limited to 
this, though there is some citation of Ameri- 
can cases) on the subject of marriage and 
divorce, with only those defects which are 
unavoidable in the attempt to treat an impor- 
tant branch of the law in a form at once con- 
densed and popular. Among other things is 
an interesting chapter on ‘‘Modern Roman 
Catholic Canon Law,” and what seem excel- 
lent practical suggestions as to needed legis- 
lation. The author does not generally go be- 
yond a statement of the decisions to comment 
upon and criticise them; but his remarks on 
the celebrated Jackson case of two years ago 
leave one to surmise that he shared in the sur- 
prise which so many of his countrymen seemed 
to feel at the judicial announcement that a 
husband's rights stopped short of holding his 
wife in physical captivity. 

A new and énlarged edition, in two vol- 
umes, of Foster’s ‘Federal Practice’ (Boston 
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Book Company), the merits of which, as a 
practical guide to the subject, were already 
well known, is the result of the Judiciary Act 
of 1891, creating the United States Circuit 
Courts of Appeal. Its publication, early in 
1892, came too soon for any extended judicial 
discussion of that act, which seems to have its 
full share of the dark places too often con- 
nected with the ‘‘ ominous date” of March 3. 
But what law was available on the subject is 
fully and clearly stated; new chapters are 
added on Practice in Admiralty, in the Court 
of Claims, and in the Court of Private Land 


Claims; old chapters have been rewritten; and | 


the whole book has been carefully revised and 
brought down to date. 
Prof. F. P. Nash of Hobart College has edit- 


ed the first two satires of Juvenal, and they are | 


published as a specimen of a larger work which 
he has in contemplation (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.). The little book, which is per- 
haps the handsomest copy of a classic ever pub- 
lished in this country, is not intended for col- 


lege students, and contains not much in the | 


way of grammatical explanation. The full 
commentary 
fields*of higher criticism and to the study of 
The editor has 
made good use of the best sources, and his 
work may be highly commended, not only to 
professed students, but to all who wish to re 
new their acquaintance with the great satirist. 

Wholesome reading at the present time is to 
be found in W. D. Alexander's ‘ Brief History 
of the Hawaiian People’ (American Book Co.), 
authorized as a text-book by the Board of Edu 
cation of the Hawaiian Kingdom. A more 
delicate task than the compilation of such a 
work could hardly be set, so much had to be 
discreetly omitted. Yet more would have to 
be left unsaid in case of annexation to the 
United States, for the new American citizens 
would hardly enjoy reading the paragraph on 
page 1, with the caption, ‘‘ Outrage of the 
Dolphin, Lieut. Percival,” this officer of our 
navy having compelled the chiefs (January 23, 
1826) to abrogate the law restricting prostitu- 


ancient life and archeology. 


tion, whereupon ‘the Dolphin remained in 
port two months longer, and the pernicious in- 
fluence exerted by its crew during that time 
cannot be described.” The history is well il- 
lustrated with portraits, views, and maps. In 
18%) appeared Mr. Henry M. Whitney's illus- 
trated ‘ Tourist’s Guide through the Hawaiian 
Islands’ (American News Co.). In a fantastic 
sketch called ‘*‘ Looking Forward,” written in 
1856, but copied here, it is assumed that the 
population in 1960 will be ‘a mixture between 
European and Chinese.” 

The number of new publications in Grea 
Britain in 1892 was greater by about five hun- 
dred works than in the previous year. The 
largest numerical increase was in the novels, 
but the largest proportional increase was in 
works on the 
tical 


arts and sciences and_poli- 

economy. After these 
ges, and poetry, each of 
about twenty-five per cent. 
dicine show a slight increase, education a pro- 
portionally slight decrease, while there was a 
considerable falling off in history and belles- 
lettres and a large decrease in juveniles and 
legal works. 


came novels, 


voy which gained 





Theology and me- 


Speculation as to the causes of 
these perturbations would be more curious than 
useful, especially as the figures are only ap- 
proximately correct. But as far as they indi- 
cate the subjects which have especially inte 
rested the reading public from year to year, 
they have their value. While there can be no 
question that the publishing business is pros- 
perous or depressed just as the conditions are 


‘rather directs the mind to the | 





The Nation. 


favorable or unfavorable to business in general 
it may not necessarily follow that a prosperous 
year in trade and manufacture is marked by 
correspondingly intellectual 


This may depend upon entirely indep« 


great activity 


ndent 
causes. The number of contributions volun 
tarily sent klies last 
year, for instance, was considerably less than 
that for 1891. 


for the large number in that year—no special 


to one of our great we 


There was no apparent reason 


inducements to contributors, no sudden or ex 
traordinary popularity—but the year was sim 
ply one in which there was an unusual degree 
of that peculiar mental activity which leads to 
authorship. 

The identification of the spot where Shelley's 
body was burned on the beach at Via Reggi 
which was successfully made by Guido Biagi, 
gave occasion for a small volume by him, ‘Gli 
Ultimi Giorni di P. B. Shelley’ 
Civelli, 1892), in which the author tells the 
well-known story of the last months of She! 
ley’s life, and includes all that was material in 


Florence: G 


the article previously published by him in //a 
per’s. The entire set of official documents re 

lating to the drowning and burning are given, 
with the evidence of the surviving spectators 
of the last rites; and the narrative 
written with feeling and poetic sentiment. The 
publication is one of several Italian in 


portion is 


idents 
occasioned by the poet's centenary, of which 
the most notable in literature was the issue of 
a translation of the ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ 
by Mario Rapisardi 
Besides the mem 


teggio, we 


‘Prometeo Liberato,’ 
(Palermo: Pedone, IS? 
rial erected at Via 
the Rirista Italiana, a stone will be 


learn from 


Rome on the Verospi Palace in tl 
commemorating Shelley's residence there. This 
is done at the instance of Signor Ettore 
Ferrari, the Duke 
citizens of Rome. 


of Sermoneta, and other 
Italy, it may be remarked, 
has honored Shelley almost from his death; the 
first translation from his works into Ital 
that of the * Adonais,* dating in 1S30 

The proposal to exhibit the MS. of the * Fla 
tejarbok* at the World's Fair hs 
much adverse criticism in Denmarl 
librarian of the Royal Library in Cope 
in which the codex is now lodged, recently saw 





fit to give a public explanation of his position 
in the matter. While discreetly i 
detailed account of the negotiations, he states 
that the library 

take such a step, and that the loan of the MS 
will be 
Unless this order be rescinded, therefore, visit 
to read of 


officials have no authority t 
made by order of the Government 


ors to Chicago will be able 


vovage in one of the earliest known sour: 





American friends of Prof. Heinrich } 
Munich, headed by Profs. Norton, Gildersleeve, 
Hoppin, Merriam, Seymour, Sterrett, az 
others, have recently issued a call 


ypwards a testimenial in hi 








this 
the fiftieth vear of his doctorat \ Latin 
congratulatory address a t names of 
all the ntributors, will be forwaz s 
son toreach Brunn about March 20. the ann 
versary day Later in the vear an original 
medal, or some other similar memorial. will bh 
presented to him in the name of his American 
admirers All fr is t great a " 
gist and all debtors to his work, whet rea 
ed by the cit tla lially ited 
to take part in the testimonial. Contributions 
and names should be sent in without delay—if 


possible before March 5—to Pr 
gan, Cambridge, Mass 


—A correspondent writes 


‘It will be of interest to transatlantic ad- 








mirers of Mr. Burne-Jones’s work to learn that 
two new pictures of his have recently been 


V acowss 


placed where they will be permanent! 


ble to visitors to 





Lomion upon application on 


Messrs. Elliott, Royton & 
These two pictures einicd 
e marts of a single subject 

ys od memory of a 



































Street Thev represent the Annunciation, and 
form the wings to a central picture, itself an 
ther memorial—to F. D vba ie—from the 
rolitic brusl f tl ume indefatigable artist 
M subject of this central picture, which 

cupies the space above the Communion tab 
and be the beautiful east w executed 
by the fh f Willia 1 Morris tf yxwt i] 
socialist ul from a design of Mr. Ba 

Tones, is Marv Magdalen at the Sepulchre 
In tl ewly painted win n the left, the 
ingel hhe \n at is witl t 
lifted hand ' ft t } t thy Vir 
gin’s cham wl n t ht win the 
Virgin wl in Ww rr s his mysterious 
THlesNdigrt tl Sor 1 i n lilies, a 
ea eof tl ti | tt listat 

! f the mv anne tvpe which 
the artist knows how t } with such cor 
sumimiat lex atiy tfect \s 1 
ture of the Am at S Mise) px 
recessil to pm ew t Na 
ery, an interest my \ 
between f treatment of 
rhiaste \W influences . 1 ‘ 

C2 york of s fr i 

ft " e then } +} it ‘ . 

{ his irtis i ent . 
hection it mav alse t edi that M Kurt 
Jones hes quit ately had nf him 
by the Fre it ra t vleo 
tion to tl Acadet vax A 

} Londo < ent 
Writes 
\ ver pa} - ¥ Siow ¢ 

n J t s the show of Mr. W) 5 
\ ¢ eto) . ¢ } Ar ~ v's it 
} Stroet iif wy t % as 
a ial en Mr. Whistler's 

wel ules irs ag That w 
+ §} t t “ exhil 
fact . - ates hav ame 
«aft ve } } Mie Ww wf } 
t x i ‘ instead of 
wing tl ss Ss itches and 
scrawlings in t s is vereal 
t huttert! ‘ s delight 
{ tN ! 
h ath t} 
i ubti ur ate 
be printed f l 
} and tl ail sta 
bv s thus a 

ft th prese t ae ~ 

york i ti } on 
Indeed tt v: n 
+) sf i + " . art ‘ a a Ix bw eX 
ivverated It affords an al st unparailel 
ed chance of studving t! actual lines of the 

aster and th ndition of the pper when 
the hundred proofs had been pulled from it 

The} re somewhat worn, but not so much 
that t st s is | mparable 

le rall wl ire for or practise the art 

ft etching In speaking Mr. Whistler, it 
W not t i . { ttention to the limit- 
i n of a portfolio of photographs of his 

t sex i I n last spring, soon 

t ~ iss by M s. Boussod & Valadon 

W histlers h . nowadays, are quickly 
boug : ih t craphs pul lished in the 
>} id. a paper which sold for a penny, 

v fet v t . ings apiece It. is not 





‘ i bil iin ‘ 
‘ to say what Wilis n be asked for his por 
trait of Ma rmeé, also a lithograph, printed as 
latter's * Vers et Prose,’ the 
was speedily exhausted. 
for a lithograph already rare 
little enough, one can cite, for Mr. 
rs benefit, the £800 lately paid for the 
h Mr. Ruskin thought so absurd 
lentlvy dear at £200. The turn of 
i ir. Whistler's favor, as shown by 
the prices his pictures now command, is the 
, y contrast with the depreciation 





f the average Royal Academician’s work, as 
exemplified in recent sales, especially that of 
the Murrietta collection.” 


M. F. Lhomme, a caustic but serious critic 
of deplorable tendencies in French literature, 
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opens the current volume of L’Art with a 
prayer for the New Year to Phoebus Apollo. 


Let Jules Claretie stick to his directorship of | 
the Théftre-Francais and give up writing pre- | 


faces and worthless novels ; preserve us from 


Paul Bourget’s psychology, and let Zola have | 


done with the Rougon-Macquarts and move on 
to oblivion attended by his pornographic breth- 
ren of the quill and crayon. Let the crop of 
hellebore be abundant for our mad bards, for 
never did the tribe more need the sacred plant. 
Cool their blood at least—calm their brains, 
and mitigate their folly. ‘‘Gag the unhappy 
Mallarmé, and wither his right hand, but spare 
his lustrous eye in which is the light of genius. 
We would bless thee if’ the poet Copp¢ée should 
renounce prose—the rich rhymer of ‘ Le Petit 
Epicier.’ And again, make M. Leconte de 
Lisle less emphatic (solennel), and don’t allow 
M. Sully-Prudhomme to write a poem more 
wearisome than ‘Le Bonheur.’ For our good 
name, let nobody wrong himself to such an ex- 
tent as to regard M. Dérouléde as a poet.” 
This passage is complementary to the recent 
observations of our Paris correspondent on the 
present state of French poetry. In the same 
number of L’ Art is an engraving after J. Mac- 
Lure Hamilton's portrait of Gladstone in the 
Luxembourg. 


—M. Gaston Paris’s recent ‘ Les Origines de 
la Po¢sie lyrique en France au moyen Age’ is 
not, as one might suppose, an independent and 
complete treatise, such as all students of the 
Romance literatures would welcome from him, 
but a reprint of his careful review (some sixty 
large pages in length, in four numbers of the 
Journal des Savants) of the important work of 
Jeanroy bearing the same name. It is none the 
less interesting and important, for M. Paris 
takes up in detail Jeanroy’s endeavor, in the 
first part of his notable book, to prove that the 
French lyric genres of the twelfth and the thir- 
teenth centuries are neither native nor popular, 
as they have been generally considered, but 
courtly imitations of forms in vogue in Pro- 
vence. The second part of the book, the at- 
tempt to reconstruct, by a critical study of 
French popular poetry, and especially of for- 
eign imitations of it, the really spontaneous 
and native lyric poetry of the north of France, 
M. Paris passes for the most part modestly 
over, on the plea that inferences based largely 
on researches made in other literatures must 
be first tried before tribunals composed of the 
experts in each respective literature. What 
results he reaches we have not room here to 
state, except to say that he favors in the main 
Jeanroy’s opinions. From this author’s further 
work, he adds—and who could speak with 
greater authority ?—and that of other young 
French scholars, ‘‘imbus des meilleures mé¢- 
thodes, et joignant & la passion de leur sujet le 
sang-froid de la critique la plus prudente,” we 
may hope before long for an entire reconstruc- 
tion of the history of French literature in the 
middle ages. 


—There is no social fact more widely known 
among English-speaking people than the sad 
truth that the wretched French have no homes. 
As we all have been told, they have not even 
the word, and have to use as a substitute for it 
a miserable cold chez nous, which nobody could 
call sweet. The French are an adulterous ge- 
neration, and they notoriously seek the sign of 
a café to avoid the dulness of the hearthstone. 
Of course they habitually neglect their fami- 
lies. Holders of these current opinions are 
likely to receive a rude shock if they chance to 
come upon an article upon M. Alphonse Dau- 





family around a blazing fire, recalling tender 
and happy memories of his early home at 
Nimes, and of his childhood there. From these 
he passed in talk to the subject of his new 
book, ‘Soutien de Famille,’ which is to come 
out this spring, and thence to a discussion of 
the younger generation and their rearing and 
education. 

‘‘T study the young men in my book,” he 
said, ‘‘ the young fellows of twenty-five or so, 
the generation that is just embarking, not for 
Cythera—it is too serious for that—but for the 
petty traffic of life. There’s no gayety in it; 
its heart is dry and its soul shut against gene- 
rous ideas, and tenderness, and the illusions 
which are charming, but which don’t pay in- 
terest on their cost. Yet, while I judge this 
generation I pity it. Are these young men re- 
sponsible, after all? Is it not rather the 
fathers who have ill known their duties to- 
wards them, and brought them up so careless- 
ly, that are the guilty ones? Merely to trans- 
mit life is not enough, for, when children are 
left to come up alone, they come up ill. They 
say that children were never loved so much as 
now. Whether that is true or not depends up- 
on the fashion of loving. It is very pretty for 
a mother to be always kissing her children and 
spoiling them. It is very convenient for a 
father to let them do whatever they like so 
long as they don’t annoy him; but to bring 
them up seriously—that is a hard task and one 
that often lacks gayety. To work for them ! 
that’s nothing: but to make them work—what 
a business that is !” 


—Daudet then went on to explain his own 
methods and experiences. His oldest son is 
about twenty-five years old and married, yet 
he never fails to spend an hour every day with 
his father, ‘‘une heure d’abandon complet, de 
confidence, @ouverture dame absolue.” The 
association of his life with his father’s is kept 
up because it is of long standing. Up to the 
age of ten the children have been under their 
mother’s wing. She has taught them to read 
and write and cipher. They never have been 
sent away from home. As soon as the eldest 
entered the lycée, Daudet himself took up the 
work of following every day his studies with 
the boy, and so accompanied him through his 
school-days. He is doing the same thing now 
with the younger, while his little daughter is 
still under her mother’s care. At this point 
some one asked if the children had had religious 
training. Daudet replied: ‘‘I have given them 
a religious education. My wife and I were born 
Catholics, and we have brought our children 
up in the Catholic religion. They are free to 
keep these early beliefs, or to reject them, after 
they are grown up. That’s a question of tem- 
perament, of personal judgment, of the am- 
bient air. My eldest son, like most medical 
men, is not a believer, but his negations rest on 
a comparison of beliefs. I like that way bet- 
ter.” Perhaps this is a makeshift for our wiser 
methods of education, even asa chez nous must 
always be a makeshift for a home—but it cer- 
tainly appears to be a very tolerable make- 
shift. 


—The question as to the most elevated point 
which it is possible for man to attain on the 
earth’s surface has been frequently discussed, 
and with a general understanding that a limi- 
tation is set long before the outermost projec- 
tions of our planetary crust are reached. The 
experiences of the ‘‘ old masters ” in mountain- 
climbing have probably conduced to this belief 
more than the results of actual experiments 
made to determine this point—if, indeed, it can 
be said that any such experiments ever have 
been made. Glaisher’s memorable balloon as- 
cent to 37,000 feet, although it carried the aero- 





det’s chez nous which appeared in the Tenips of | 
January 27. The French novelist is depicted | 
as sitting in his study, with his friends and | 
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naut a mile and a half above the loftiest 
pinnacle of the Himalaya, only helped by its 
hardships to confirm the general belief in limi- 
tation, which was based primarily upon the 
narrow possibilities for muscular exercise in 
a highly attenuated atmosphere. The steady 
advance in mountaineering, however, due in 
part to improvements in the appliances which 
the profession has called forth, but more 
particularly to determined individual effort, 
fostered principally by the various Alpine 
associations of Europe, has put a new face 
on the matter, and the opinion is now freely 
entertained by the more experienced moun- 
taineers that before long even the apex of 
the Gaurisankar (Mt. Everest) will be reach- 
ed—in fact, that its attainment is merely a 
matter of time and money. Humboldt’s and 
Boussingault’s remarkable ascents, made in the 
early part of the present century, have long 
since been eclipsed by the Schlagintweits on 
the Ibi Gamin (1855), but even their credit of 
22,300 feet has in recent years been obscured by 
the achievements of at least three climbers of 
the Central Asian mountains. 


—If the determinations of altitude made by 
Graham are correct, this traveller must have 
attained an altitude of nearly 24,000 feet, or 
within a mile of the crest of Everest. But the 
special glory of high mountaineering belongs to 
Mr. W. M. Conway, who during the past sum- 
mer made a vigorous assault upon the peaks, 
passes, and glaciers of the Karakorum, -and 
carried on a long line of exploration at eleva- 
tions of from 17,000 to 28,000 feet. His most 
successful effort was on the (newly named) 
Pioneer Peak, to which an elevation of approxi- 
mately 23,000 feet is given. Although so ex- 
hausted when the summit was reached that 
‘no more difficult climbing” could have been 
done, and that the faithful Swiss guide, Zur- 
briggen, ‘could have cut no more steps,” it is 
claimed that, with a proper amount of rest and 
the assistance of a goodly supply of warm 
covering, another 3,000 feet might have been 
added on the following day. Mr. Conway ap- 
pears not to have suffered any ill effects, be- 
yond heart-fatigue, from his mountain expe- 
riences, and even at his most elevated points 
‘* felt no insufficiency in the supply of oxygen” 
—an experience that is directly opposed to the 
conclusion reached by Prof. Bert, that ‘‘ moun- 
tain sickness” is due to a deficiency of oxygen 
at great heights. The most serious obstacles 
to Mr. Conway’s efforts appear to have been 
the great variations between ‘biting cold and 
grilling heat,” the sun’s rays being described 
as frightfully hot, while the cold ground suck- 
ed the warmth out of the feet of the travellers. 
Mr. Clinton Dent, himself a mountaineer of 
long experience, in a recent paper discussing 
the ** Physiological Effects of High Altitudes” 
(Geographical Journal, January, 1893), states 
his conviction that 

‘Neither on mountaineering nor on physic- 
logical grounds does the possibility of ascend- 
ing Gaurisankar appear hopeless. To some ex- 
tent a question of men, it 1s largely a question 
of money. Selected men will have to work for 
a year or more with the one definite object be- 
fore them if they desire to ascend 6,000 or 7,000 
feet higher than has yet been reached on foot. 
The attempt would be costly, long, laborious, 
and not free from risk; but it is possible. The 
cold due to the diminished circulation through 
the lower limbs appears to be a more serious 
factor than has hitherto been imagined.” 

A suggestion as to the adoption of Eskimo 
foot-gear, or of arctic clothing generally, such 
as was used by Mr. Peary in his recent traverse 
of the Greenland ice-cap, and which, by its 
combined triple qualities of lightness, warmth, 
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and impenetrability to wind, rendered attain 
able what would otherwise in all probability 
have been impossible, might help to the solu 
tion of the problem. 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD 
Autobiographical Notes of the Life of Wi 
liam Bell Scott, H.RS.A., LL.D., and Ne- 
tices of his Artistic and Poetic Cirele of 
Friends, 1830 to 1882. Edited by W. Minto 
Illustrated by etchings by himself, and re 


productions of sketches by himself and 
friends. 2 vols., Svo. Harper & Bros. 


1892. 
WILLIAM BELL SCOTT was, as he says of him 
self, ‘‘a Pictor ignotus, a poet without recogni 
tion,” yet his autobiography is a vastly entei 
taining and a really valuable book, and is 
likely to rescue his name from the oblivion 
which would have been pretty sure to over 
take it if he had left nothing but his painting 
and his poetry. Such a fate is not uncommon. 
Many men have been interesting to the world 
mainly for their reminiscences of those greater 
than themselves whom they had known, and Mr. 
Scott managed during his long life to know 
almost every one who was prominent in art or 
letters in England and Scotland, Sir 
Walter and Wilson to Dobson and Lang. His 
most intimate friends, however, were the lit- 
tle group of original Pre-Raphaelites, and the 
permanent value of his book will be found in 
the light it throws on that curious movement 
in art called Pre-Raphaclitism—all of which 
he saw and part of which he was. We shall 


from 


confine this review, therefore, to those parts | 


of his reminiscences which bear more or less 
directly on the history of the P. R. B., 
leave to one side the mass of characteristic 
anecdotes of other greater or lesser lights in 
art and literature, only warning the reader that 
there are a great many of them and that they 
are worth reading. 

Mr. Scott’s own nature, as well as his posi- 
tion, singularly fitted him for the writing of 
sucha record of Pre-Raphaelitism. 
strange mixture of the poetic dreamer and the 
shrewd, hard-headed Scotchman; at once full 
of sympathy with the aims and ideals of his 
friends, yet with eyes wide open to their faults: 
a writer and projector of long mystical poems, 
yet a sort of Calvinistic free-thinker, who could 
not believe in a God because he accepted so 
fully the definitions of the Shorter Catechism; 
ineffectual artistic temperament the 
verge of despair, kept sane by a firm morality 
and a cheerful interest in the small affairs and 
small duties of life. His position was that of 
an older man who had felt to the full the 
awful of art in England, and had 
practically given up the struggle against it be- 
fore his younger friends came upon the stage; 
who influenced them as much as they did him, 
and who welcomed their advent and gloried in 


and 


He was a 


an on 


deadness 





their triumphs while remaining himself an on- 
looker—with them in spirit, but not of them, 
and content not to share in their success. 
What the state of English art then wax Mr 
Scott shows very clearly. When, in the spring 
of 1837, at the age of he 
away from his father’s engraving business in 
Edinburgh and went up to London, 


twenty-five, broke 


‘‘a shy 


youth with poetry in his pocket and _ litth 
knowledge of the world and himself,” the 


younger men who were kept out of the Acade- 
my and were constantly attempting to start an 
opposition exhibition were such as Frith, Egy. 
and others whose names are less known. East- 
lake President the Royal Academy 


was of 


The Nation. 


‘the 
ble *‘near his end and never a 


Turner was joke of the public,” ¢ 


onstr 
favorite,” and 


Etty and Maclise were about the best of the 


artists. There was little chance to exhibit, litth 
patronage, and less interest in art. Landseap 

painting was ** below zero,” and figure-painting 
was largely confined to the illustration in paint 
of popular novels, such as *Don Quixote’ and 
‘Gil Blas.” It was the period of the Annuals, 


and the B 
that 
two drawings for one 
Pace 
that 


as her daughter 


k of Beauty style of work was all 
was wanted. Kenny Meadows had dorm 
f Heath's 


Annuals, rey 


resenting Anne and mother, and 


Heath 


young 


insisted Vrs. Pa 


‘fe aa | yulact tM as 
*T don't care about 


her maternity, or Shakspere, or anything els 


You must not make her more than twenty, ot 
nobody will buy! If vou wout, T must get 
Frank Stone to do her instead. ALL Frank 
Stone's beauties are nineteen exactly, and that 
the age for me.” 

It was in this atmosphere that Scott found 


He 
place of the elaborate engra 
but failed. 
exhibitions, and failed there also. He went in 


himself. tried to introduce free etching in 
ing then in vogue 


He tried to get pictures into the 


to the competition for the decoration of the 
Houses of 
did not tind the society of the younger 


Parliament, and failed again. He 
sts, 


‘exhilarat 


art 
who were his natural companions, 
They 


shop,” 


ing or even amusing. were unable to 


talk anything but ** 
on that subject 


and coustrainedeven 


It was ‘ta society of rivals, 


their desire to do 


united in only one thing 
something to increase the power of exhibiting 


their pictures. When some of them got into 


the Academy, their only reason for revolt was 


gone, and they painted bad pictures and mad 


money and were happy. Scott's literary 
friends of that date were a better set. Leigh 
Hunt and Lewes being among them; and Hunt 
published Scott's ‘** Rosabell” in the * Repos 

tory. After seven or eight vears, Scott gave 
up the struggle, accepted the position of a 
mastership in the Schools of Design under tl 

Board of Trade, and buried himself in New 


castle. 
Here begins another « 
British that of 


hapter of the 


of art, rnmental ideas 


grove 





artistic education for the masses; an ts of 
it are well-nigh incredible. Thes s 
Design” were intended to teach workingme 
how to design for manufactures Mr. Scott 
maintains that the name was a mistranslation 
of the French / les de Dessein, and that th 


trouble began with that blund 


“immediate results were demanded We 
were to teach, not drawing, modelling ke 
We were directly to tea the working 
classes, who could not hold a pencil, to create 
new decorative designs and even begin new 
trades. One of the first things suggested 
me Was to inaugurate a class for the manufa 
ture of artificial flowers.” With this end 


view, the printed rules provided that 





intending follow any of t Fine Arts pr 
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indomitable perseverance, with little natural 
talent, making his way against all sorts of diffi- 
culties by dint of determination and unremit- 
ting labor; religious and somewhat sombre of 
temper, a realist by nature, and too narrow of 
vision and limited of education to find realiza- 
tion in anything but the minute pursuit of 
actual fact without regard to visual truth of 
aspect. Rossetti was the brilliant, flighty, 
poetic nature, utterly intolerant of continuous 
effort, unable to acquire any serious training, 
and to the end an amateur of genius; thorough- 
ly egotistic, but possessed of great personal 
fascination and influence over others, a spoiled 
child; without deep religious feeling, but fas- 
cinated by medizevalism and ‘‘the Art Catholic” 
from the purely picturesque and esthetic point 
of view. Millais was the brilliant executant, 
the ‘crack student” of the Royal Academy, 
handsome, easy, good-natured, destined from 
the beginning to worldly success, only tempo- 
rarily influenced by the other two and sure to 
break away from that influence very so-mn, 

From Hunt’s uncompromising realism, added 
to Rossetti’s choice of subject, sprang Pre-Ra- 
phaelitism as we know it. It is not by acci- 
dent that, in illustrating the doctrine, it is to 
Hunt's pictures that Ruskin constantly recurs, 
for he was the real exemplar of the doctrine, 
and remains to-day the one true Pre-Raphaelite 
painter. Absolute fidelity to fact, plain literal- 
ness of conception, scorn of prettiness and 
composition, endless painstaking and thorough 
realization of detail—these things, which con- 
stituted Pre-Raphaelitism as Ruskin understood 
it, were Hunt’s natural language. For a year 
or two Rossetti niggled and stippled, but with 
him his stippling was sheer inability to paint 
otherwise, and he felt it to be so. He worked 
for months on the calf in ‘‘ Found” (the sub- 
ject was suggested by Scott's poem of ‘‘ Rosa- 
bell”), and succumbed in despair: the picture 
was never finished. Then he gave up exhibit- 
ing, gave up painting in oil, gave up painting 
from nature, and did little water-color draw- 
ings, medieval in subject, brightly colored 
like illuminations, and done entirely out of his 
head and without models. By 1859 we find 
him taking up oils again and painting life-size, 
with the distinct purpose of avoiding ‘the 
niggling process” and of ‘‘learning to paint.” 
He never did quite learn to paint, and his work 
always remained amateurish and feeble; but it 
is no longer Pre-Raphaelite in anything but 
name. Such a picture as the ‘“ Lady Lilith” 
differs from any other painting only by virtue 
of the personal and temperamental character- 
istics of its author and by the feeblenesses and 
mannerisms of imperfect training. It shows 
the influence of Titian much more than that of 
any primitive painter, in its technical aim. As 
for Millais, his Pre-Raphaelitism was, as we have 
intimated, a temporary phase of his develop- 
ment, corresponding to the period of intense 
study of detail through which most painters 
have passed. He was the only one of the three 
possessed of talent, and the pictures painted 
under the influence of the other two were 
those which gave the school its éclat and what 
popularity it had. Howsoon he began to out- 
grow the primitive methods of his school is 
shown by Scott’s record of a conversation 
with him, ‘‘a year, or perhaps two,” after the 
first visit to Hunt’s studio: 

“T was in Millais’s studio,” says Scott, ‘‘when 
I observed a print hanging there framed. It 
was an Italian engraving, inscribed ‘From Na- 
ture,’ by Agostino Lauro at Turin, dated 1845, 
and called ‘ Meditazione,’ representing a girl 
seated among shrubs and trees. Every leaf of 
every plant, nay, the two halves of every leaf, 
radiating from the centre fibre even of those in 





shade, were elaborated, and the pattern on the 
dress of the girl was in every part exactly made 
out. I was arrested by this print when Millais 
quitted his easel and approached. ‘ Ha! you’ve 
observed that, have you? that’s P.R.B. enough, 
is it not? We haven’t come up to that yet. 
But,’ he went on, ‘I for one won't try; it’s all 
nonsense; of course nature’s nature, and art’s 
art, isn’t it? One could not live doing that!’” 


‘One could not live doing that,” and Millais 
was to live and to live well. Imagination and 
earnestness and high finish all fell off while 
technical ability increased, and Millais became 
the somewhat Philistine and vulgar but unde- 
niably able and clever painter we all know, 
R.A. and Baronet, and beloved of the British 
public, yet with painter quality enough in his 
work to insure the respect of artists for the 
best of it. 

Though Hunt was the true Pre-Raphaelite, 
he has had little influence and has raised up no 
followers. It is not difficult to see now that 
the movement was a false one, and based on 
the denial of art. In trying to ‘‘go back to 
nature”? from the false and feeble art of that 
time, Hunt went so far that no art was left 
at all. His hardness, rigidity, ungainliness, 
painful elaboration, shocking crudity of color 
can have an attraction for few mortals; and 
Pre-Raphaelitism as he and Ruskin understood 
it was predestined to sterility. The pseudo- 
medizvalism of Rossetti had a different fate. 
He, at least, was an artist if not a painter, and 
his personal fascination and a certain charm in 
his mannered and faulty work exercised a 
great influence on Burne-Jones, William Mor- 
ris, and others. And so it happens that the 
only school founded by the brotherhood of 
painters who preached absolute fidelity to na- 
ture as their cardinal doctrine, is precisely the 
most artificial and anti-natural school of art 
to-day existing, and that the Neo-Pre-Raphael- 
ites, sprang directly from the only genius in 
the old brotherhood, practise the very reverse 
of what that brotherhood preached. Their 
art is languorously affected, determinedly ar- 
chaistic, wonderfully elaborated, but never 
true to fact. 

There is a great deal more of interest in 
these volumes about Rossetti’s moods, his dab- 
bling in spiritualism, his belief that the soul of 
his wife came to him in the form of a chaf- 
finch, the state, approaching insanity, into 
which he sank at last (it is worthy of note how 
many of Scott’s friends, of one time or another, 
went mad); about Hunt’s religious feelings and 
suspiciousness, and his belief in a diabolical in- 
terference with his work; about Swinburne 
and the prize copy of Hugo he got at school 
and its influence on himself and English litera- 
ture; about Carlyle and his formula for 
squelching literary aspirants, and much else. 
But our review would grow long beyond mea- 
sure were we to take up all the topics of inte- 
rest in the book, and we must refer the reader 
to the volumes themselves, with the assurance 
that he is likely to find much enjoyable matter 
there. 

A good deal of Scott’s poetry is included in 
the book, and, though two or three sonnets on 
Burns anda few other bits show poetic feeling, 
we should think little of it likely tolive. Of 
his painting we have no other means of judging 
than what is furnished by a few portrait etch- 
ings here printed. The only ones that have 
any merit are two of himself, and these show 
the curious limitation of the power to draw to 
the face alone which was characteristic of Ros- 
setti also. All character and form stops at the 
jawbone, the ears even being bad, and the body 
and hands quite childish. Rossetti did achieve 
something in spite of his technical weakness, 





but we have no evidence that Scott did or could, 


There would seem to be a kind of graceful 
prettiness about his ‘‘ King’s Quair” subjects 
in Penkill Castle, but the reproduction is too 
imperfect to give much idea of the work. The 
book is well printed and pleasant to look at, 
and has an index. 





RECENT FICTION. 

Jane Field. By Mary E. Wilkins. Harper & 
Bros. 

“ Perchance to Dream,” and Other Stories. 
By Margaret Sutton Briscoe. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 

Iola Leroy; or, Shadows Uplifted. By Fran- 
ces E. W. Harper. Philadelphia : Garrigues 
Bros. 

Hanging Moss. By Paul Lindau. Translated 
from the German by Winchester Ayer and 
Helen Folger. D. Appleton & Co. 

THE admirer of Miss Wilkins’s stories opens 
with some misgiving her novel. If a writer 
can make a supremely good short story in a 
wholly new field, is it not a pity to depart and 
join the congested ranks of novel-writers ’ 
Moreover, is not Miss Wilkins’s genius essen- 
tially that of the episode-teller ? Situations 
but not plot, impressions but not analysis, 
would seem to be her strong points, as well as 
detail to an extent which, while perfect within 
narrow limits, would run the risk of becoming 
petty if multiplied to the requirements of the 
novel’s size. Such misgivings assail the mind 
of one about to read ‘ Jane Field,’ and assail it 
in proportion as one already cherishes the 
unique genius of Miss Wilkins. Great, there- 
fore, is the reader’s gratification to find that 
the new work is no less interesting than the 
old, while being, strange to say, of the same 
quality. That it is a conventional novel is 
hardly true; what is surprising is to find that 
the miniature-painting expands so well into 
scene-painting. The story, to which brevity, 
one would have said, was vital, pulsates with 
intensity through nearly three hundred pages; 
the grim, hard-shell, soft-hearted old women 
move with entire appropriateness through their 
larger field of action; the pathos which never 
was wanting from the little tales becomes here 
a touch of tragedy, still homespun but terrible. 
In the unexpected pleasure of finding that the 
dainty has borne enlarging into a feast, we may, 
perhaps, ask whether we shall be satisfied with 
small portions again, and whether Miss Wil- 
kins has not established an inconvenient claim 
upon her own pen. 

“* Perchance to Dream,” the opening story in 
Miss Briscoe’s book, is a poor one in the exag- 
gerated, tropical strain which recalls the psy- 
chologic tales of the early American maga- 
zine. It is a product which seems to have 
moved south, and which we may hope will 
yield existence to a survival more fit in litera- 
ture. Some of the stories which accompany it 
are much better and of a quite original fresh- 
ness. The Southern negro appears on various 
pages, excellently drawn, and scenes of war- 
time in the South are made very real, as if 
from an intimate knowledge. Again, there 
are clever little sketches of the humanities in 
varying phases, frivolous, pathetic, tragic, 
cynical, which show a faculty at once naive 
and observant. 

The present generation can hardly be re- 
minded too often of what slavery was, that 
they may better understand what emancipa- 
tion is, and what reconstruction should be. 
‘Iola Leroy’ tells again the shameful story, 
and brings the scene through the war days in- 
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to the times of higher education and profes 
sional callings for the colored people. The book 
derives added interest from being written 
from an inside point of view by one of the race, 
long known as an ardent worker in the cause 
of her people. 

‘Hanging Moss’ is the history of a woman 
who, having married for money, falls in love 


with a young Berlin author and accepts his | 


devotion, until, one evening, a celebrated tenor | 


sings high C at her house and looks at her with 
such hypnotizing eyes that she is ‘‘at home” 
next day, not to the author, but to the tenor. 
The author’s fiancée dies of grief at his defec 
tion, and he assists at her deathbed with a sug- 
gestion that they go travelling together for her 
health, he having decided (too late) to forsake 
his married love. He buries the young girl 
and goes to Florida, where in later years he is 
unearthed by the writer of ‘Hanging Moss,’ 
who says he was travelling upon the invitation 
of his friend, Mr. Henry Villard, in a private 
car. He discovers his old Berlin acquaintance 
living ina hut amid trees draped with moss, 
and tells him that his former love, the married 
lady, has been disporting herself with many 
lovers, and has now married the hero of the 
high C and the hypnotic glance, who beats her. 
Her former husband has lost his money and is 
wandering in the Orient. The book is not es- 
pecially clever, and, taking one consideration 
with another, seems hardly worth while. 


The 
Macmillan 


Reminiscences of 
& Co. Pp. 


Student and Singer: 
Charles Santley. 
308. 

Ir is said that there are still hundreds of young 

Americans in Italian cities preparing them- 

selves for an operatic career. If all of them 

had read Mr. Santley’s Reminiscences, it is 
likely that the majority of them would not 
have gone there. A large part of Mr. Sant- 
ley’s book is given up to a description of his 
studies in Milan, his persistent attempts to get 

a stage position that would give him, not the 

comforts, but the necessaries of life, and the 

trials and hardships he endured in trying to 
live on a pound a week or less. 


glimpses he gives of life in Milan are pleasant, 





Some of the | 


but almost everything relating to music, on the | 


That 
condi- 


stage or in the church, is discouraging. 
was some decades ago, and to-day the 
tions are a great deal worse. 

In attending an opera or ballet in Italy, a 
tourist may often find atonement for the short- 
comings on the stage by observing the extra- 
ordinary antics of the audience. Mr. Santley 
describes various scenes, showing how Italian 
audiences in the best theatres behave in a way 
which we should look for only in a Bowery 
theatre. On one occasion, he says, ‘* from be- 
ginning to end, with very slight cessation, 
the audience hissed, screamed, yelled, hooted, 
and shouted, Basta ! basta !—in fact, they be 
haved like many demons in torment.” 
Beauty alone seems to be able to soften their 


so 


manners. ‘Occasionally Italian audiences in- 
dulge in little eccentricities. A young, hand 
some prima donna, whose talent is too meagre 
to meet their approval, in place of applause 
will receive a shower of kisses (in the air) min 
gled with exclamations of ‘ Bella ! bella !*” 

It was not till he went back to England that 
Mr. Santley succeeded in getting engagements 
and emoluments proportionate to his deserts 
He relates his adventures 
various opera companies in England, Ireland, 
Spain, and America, with numerous anecdotes, 
some of which are amusing, while others will 
interest only those to whom all theatrical gos- 


as a 


member of 


The Nation. 


sip is dear. Almost pathetic is the tale (p. 312 
of the agonies he endured when the first Wag 
ner performance ever given in England (he be 
ing the Dutchman) came near being wrecked 
by a cat on the stage. During his long theatri 
cal career Mr. Santley came in contact with 
many eminent teachers, critics, singers, and 
composers Rossini, 


including Gounod, and 


Meyerbeer), of whom he has something to tell 
Incidentally he imparts many valuable hints 
as to the use and preservation of the voi 

and students who are impatient to appear in 
public as finished singers after two or three 
years’ study would do well to heed Mr. Sant 
ley’s confession at the age of fiftv-nine: “1 
find I have still a deal to He 
explains why great singers are rare: ‘* Vanity 
‘The public is 


great learn.” 
and laziness step in and say, 
content, the money rolls in; why study more 

How pro 
mising young artists have come to an untimely 


Conscience is thrust aside. many 


end in consequence |” 
The of Italian of 
many critics elsewhere) in condemning a sing 


cruelty audiences (and 
rance, for getting 
off the pitch, is brought out by these remarks 
(p. 200) : 


er, especially on a first appe: 


“At the general rehearsal I was so 
nervous I sang ‘Il balen’ nearly half a note 
sharp throughout. 


myself, but could not come down.” 


I was perfectly aware of it 
On p. 283 
he discourses on the fact that florid music ** for 


1? 


male singers” is now considered old-fashioned 

to which he might have safely added, ** for 
female singers, too.” A curious difference in 
the estimate of singers is noted by him 
In England he often ** hy 
the remark, ‘ You don't call that a bass! Why, 
In Italy I found the 


second chapter. 


he is only a baritone!’ 
only was applied to basses, and that 
were held in much greater esteem, inasmuch 
as every bass who could ascend by any means 


to the high F called himself baritone.” 


Morocco As It Is With 
Charles Euan-Smith’s recent m 


an account of Sir 


ission to Fez 
By Stephen Bonsal, jr. Illustrated 
& Bros. Map 
THE interest in the fortunes of the 
Mission to Morocco will attract more attention 
to Mr. Bonsal’s book than 
The first 
information about the country, 
lations with the 
ruler and his court 


Harper 
S03 S¥oO, pp. vill, ti0 


new English 





its merits deserve 


‘hapters contain some brief general 





its politi 





lively account of Sir Charles 
successful attempt to 


treaty with the Sultan, and of his own adver 


tures in Fez and during his ride from that city 
to Tangier. There isalsoa very superficial and 


gossipy description of the 


Shereef of Wazan 


University of C: 


bin and of the late and his 


family. The book closes with an 


entertain 











narrative of a visit to Tetuan, and some refer 
ence to the condition of the Jews in More 
and the burning question of the protégé sys 
tem 

In what Mr. Bonsal says of the country and 
the people in general, there is nothing nev 
and nothing that has not been better said by 
other writers. If we have crave d ts as 
to the trustworthiness of his 1 rd of current 
events, he has only himself to blar Wt 
he bluntly confesses (p. 21 that on a pressing 
occasion he lied to his M ish servants, it is 

le to t ve that | uld 

highly color an a int of s rdinary 
event for tl benefit of " s of the 
newspaper of wl hi Was t! rrespor lent 
He dese with great vivacit 
and ¢ how one night, on th 




















refusal of the guard to open tl ite of Fes 

he rode his pony into the cuard-house. “Two 

beautiful little tiled tables, upen which the 

Caid was taking his midnight tea, were kicked 

into smithereens,” while he, seizing the joer 
an old man—byv the ear, enforced his demand 

for the kevs by placing his “piste! very near 
to his temple Now either this is a verv ima 
ginative account of a trivial disturbance, or 

Mr. Bonsal acted like a foolish bov, and should 

have been severely punished for his indecent 

behavi 
Lving and rowdyism, however, are not the 
only proofs which he gives of his smartness 

Tr University of Carubin contains a valu 

abl ection of ancient n «Tipts and 

books, am Which v be s f the mt 
lassics These v lesa litable thing 
r the lazv and indolent Moors—are certainly 
the object of ver reat cal i regular staff 
of custodian } . 1 ! t} versity Pe 
fessors and tenc s" being charged with their 
safe keeping Christ sa t admitted int 
the University , ts, but Mr. 1 sal 
suceeded i tting | I ~ t ma 
nuseripts I suppose I t sh at tl 
recital. but | was wi t lw ts 
the Tholba (students), to stea vol s for 
me During the st te . Vv stay in 

Fez the purloined fron Ives of th 

library some thirty ma t ul brought 

them to me hidden away in t ayer ms folds 

f their j ibs. Unf tunately howe r. thev 

had neitl nor the knowled to steal 

withd x ft miks ft bor rht 

me were of mywiratively small val amd t 

had them all replaced, wit { r fiv Loup 

thons l kept a verv beaut natert 
elit the Bokhari, tI t Nev sev 

ral v sol ama }x™ t 

The M Ss, certainly ive amp eas { 

their hatred and cont pt of ¢ st As i 

as they ve! te t tray - t 

stamp of this \ 1 i 
It only rema t iv that i s ‘ 
TT ssarily irs iss es t book 

which appears ¢ 1 hastily issued 

anit ty - S Severa 

f the prop ames 1s tw r thr 

lifferent wavs, the S in’s ta being 

viven Moulai, Mula iM There is an 

excel t map, but t at Ss. wit! 1 
tTwoeXx yt a } 

\ Bilis *s VY tie 
tyes. Transla lited by Ernest I 
Hendersor I G. Bell & Sons; New 
York: Ma sin 

TRE pt ul difficulty in the way of teaching, 

by anv scientific method, the history of the 

Eu ean Mid Ages, has been the lack of 
lections of documents, moderate in size and 

nexpensive, but at the same time containing a 
aret select suited to t wants of scho 

ars. This k is gr vy being supplied, 

and the present volume is heartily to be wel 
con is ft most ns rable contribution 
yet made by an English-speaking writer to 
this kind literatu The author is an Ame 


rican, who began his studies under the impulse 


the histerical school at Harvard and con 


His plan in select- 


x has been not t ttempt an exhaustive il 
iustration of anv ne subject, but to include 
lo ents which have an especial significance 

themselves are then grouped under 





gland, the Empire, the 


d Church and State. In size they 


vary iromt 


he 115 pages of the English ‘ Dia- 
logue concerning the Exchequer’ to the page or 


+ 


Wo OC upied by a single letter or decree 


Whether this principle of selection and ar- 








148 


rangement be the best, is certainly matter for 
discussion. Itseffect is to make the book more 
useful for general teaching purposes and less 
useful for the thorough study of a period or ¢ 
certain series of events. The question of trans- 
The lan- 
guage is so peculiar that the translation is cer- 
tain to be more or less doubtful, and, in the 
case of documents bearing upon controverted 
points, is invariably questioned. 
of translation is distinctly an educating one, 
and every student should be encouraged to be- 
come familiar with his material at first hand. 
On the other side it may be said that, after all, 
the content of the document is the thing, and 
the more easily the student gets at this the bet- 
ter. 

From this latter point of view the ability of 
the translator is the most important considera- 
tion, and here the standard set is, in the main, 
a high one. The snare of all translators, the 
dodging of difficulties, has not always been es- 
caped, as, for instance, in the ‘ Dictatus’ of 
Hildebrand, where ‘ hoc unicum est nomen in 
mundo” is rendered, ‘‘ this is the only name in 
the world,” and ‘‘sententia illius a nullo de- 
beat retractari,” by ‘ta sentence passed by him 
may be retracted by no one.” Slips of this 
kind are not infrequent, but are perhaps in- 
evitable. Every translator would make them, 
and the only way to secure himself would be to 
add a note whenever he felt himself in doubt. 

The introductory paragraphs at the head of 
the groups are meagre and of little value to 
the scholar. The same space devoted to some 
careful description of the documents in ques- 
tion, their history, the place where they are to 
be found, etc., would have done better service. 
It is to be hoped that the author will make use 
of his exceptional opportunities to carry on 
this kind of work still further, and thus de- 
serve ina still greater degree the gratitude of 
historical students everywhere. 


lation of documents is a vexed one. 


The process 





The Great War of 189-: A Forecast. By Rear- 
Admiral P. Colomb, Colonel J. F. Maurice, 
R.A., Captain F. N. Maude, Archibald 
Forbes, Charles Lowe, D. Christie Murray, 
and F. Scudamore. With illustrations by F. 
Villiers, London: Wm. Heinemann. 8&vo, 
pp. xX, 808. 

Tuts handsome reprint of the ‘‘ Forecast ” pub- 

lished in Black and White proves the hold it 

took on the public. The writers threw them- 
selves so thoroughly into the spirit of the work, 
they studied the supposed theatre of operations 
so carefully, and used so artistically their 
familiarity with European armies and the men 
who command them, that the result, if we 
view it only asa military novel, is as exciting 
as Zola’s ‘Debacle’ or Tolstoi’s ‘War and 

Peace.’ 

Viewed as a military study by experts in 
military science and by experienced observers 
of actual war, it is full of suggestion and in- 
struction, and may be studied with profit by all 
who are interested in the modern development 
of armies. That such conjectures have a pre- 
ponderating element of uncertainty, the pub- 
lishers have frankly shown in the appendix, by 
giving us an interview with Sir Charles Dilke, 
in which that able critic points out other forms 
of a great European campaign which might 
occur, and dissents from some of the predic- 
tions of the authors. In fact, when we really 


come tothe point, we might as well forecast the | 


gambit or opening which Lasker will use in his 
next match game of chess, and the several moves 
by which he will mate his adversary, as those 
which Germany and France and their allies 


| both parties in the struggle. 








will make in the next great European struggle. 
The opening move inay be made in Bulgaria, as 
the ** Forecast” has it, but it may be on the 
Franco-German frontier, as Dilke suggests. As- 
sume a particular first move, and there is a 
reasonable probability of the next ; but at each 
stage of the contest there will be plenty of 
room for choice, and this choice will be the op- 
portunity for genius, if either side shall prove 
to be led by a Moltke. The attempt to predict 
the steps to be taken is none the less fasci- 
nating and none the less a legitimate exercise 
for the professional military student. 

The salient points in the ‘‘ Forecast” are the 
bold assumption of a secret convention between 
Germany, England, and Belgium, by which the 
first shall be allowel to march through neu- 
tral territory to turn the fortified line of the 
Moselle; and, secondly, the termination of the 
war with no change in territory except the re- 
establishment of Poland as a ‘buffer State” 
between Russia and central Europe. The first 
is only a polite way of saying that the neutra- 
lity of Belgium will probably be violated by 
As to the last, 
Sir Charles Dilke treats it as an impossible re- 
sult, for, as he argues, a Polish nation no long- 
er exists. The debate is a very pretty one 
for a disinterested audience, but too serious for 
much pleasure to those chiefly interested. The 
** Forecast ” fixed 1892 as the period of the out- 
break, with Salisbury and Balfour still at the 
head of English affairs. One element of the 
game is therefore changed already. Another 
will have changed when Russia’s army is equip- 
ped with magazine rifies, and the chances of 
kings’ lives and political revolutions may at 
any moment change the whole situation. 





Road, Track, and Stable: Chapters about 
Horses and their Treatment. By C. H. Mer- 
win. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Mr. MERWIN treats of the ethics of horse-keep- 
ing; trotting families, trotting races; saddle, 
carriage, fire, and Arabian horses; and con- 
cludes with a very useful chapter on the care of 
horses. The first is really a plea, from the 
standpoint of humanity and expediency, for 
greater uniform kindness in the treatment of 
the animal to which we owe so much. Much 
as this is needed, we believe that the Anglo- 
Saxon race is far ahead of any other in consi- 
deration and affection for the lower animals, 
and that inthis country the horse, on the whole, 
suffers less from the cruelty of his master than 
anywhere else in the world. This is proved by 
the greater docility of our horses, especially 
those of the better breeds, which is a subject of 
remark by foreigners as well as by Americans 
who have opportunities for comparison. 

In the part devoted to trotting families Mr. 
Merwin is not so happy. His description of 
tysdyck’s Hambletonian, the ancestor of 95 
per cent. of our best trotters, does that horse 
great injustice by ascribing to him ‘‘a neck 
short and straight and a big ugly head.” On 
the contrary, he had an excellent neck, of 
good length and well carried when in action. 
His head was clean and bony, and his eyes 
were remarkable for their size, lustre, and 
animation. In placing Alexander’s Abdallah 
ahead of Electioneer, and George Wilkes among 


| the sons of Hambletonian, Mr. Merwin will find 


very few to agree with him. His views as to 
the relative merits of the Hambletonian and 
Mambrino Chief families may also be criti- 
cised. Mambrino Chief was a coarse horse, as 
were most of his immediate descendants, even 
from the highly bred mares he was mated with 
in Kentucky. It was owing to the influence of 








this thoroughbred blood crossed with Mam- 
brino Chief and his sons that many of the ani- 
mals generations distant from him show the 
‘‘elegance and spirit” spoken of by Mr. Mer 

win. Considering the result now reached in 
this country by the careful breeding up in trot- 
ting horses, we agree with Mr. Merwin that it 
seems absurd that we should now be importing 
from England hackneys for driving which do 
not surpass in looks and action the horses of 
many of our trotting families, and are far in- 
ferior to them in speed and road qualities. The 
Clay family of trotting-horses perhaps receives 
less notice than its merits deserve, especially if 
we admit the claim that the dams of both Elec- 
tionecer and George Wilkes were of this blood, 
The Morgan blood, especially that represented 
by the descendants of Ethan Allen, has not 
been slighted by Mr. Merwin, who has the true 
New England fondness for this useful and 
handsome family. 

The chapter on trotting-races recounts some 
of the great struggles of the turf, and has fre 
quent allusions to the hero immortalized by 
Holmes in *‘ How the Minister’s Horse Won the 
Race ’— 

“Budd Doble, whose catarrhal name 
So fills the nasal trump of fame.”’ 
That on road horses is one of the best in the 
book, and gives much useful information as to 
the treatment and handling of this admirable 
and thoroughly American type of horse. 

On the whole, the book is a very desirable 
one for any horse-owner to have, in spite of its 
superficiality on questions of pedigree and 
breeding. These, however, are of importance 
to but very few of those who keep horses and 
wish to know sensible and humane methods of 
caring for and using them. 





Thoughts of Busy Girls. 
Dodge. 


idited by Grace H. 
Cassell Publishing Co. 

Not every one can be a member of a working- 
girls’ club, but every one must look with inte- 
rest and approval upon the large addition such 
clubs have made to the sum total of human 
happiness. From time to time opportunities 
of measuring the progress they have made 
have been given to those who have not had the 
pleasure and privilege of watching that pro- 
gress for themselves. Such an opportunity 
is again offered in the small but significant 
volume just edited by Miss Dodge. Four or 
five years ago Miss Dodge published a similar 
small volume, consisting of a series of letters 
addressed by their title to busy girls. Since 
that time some of these girls have so far learn 
ed to think for themselves and to express intel- 
ligibly what they think, that their leader is now 
able to publish, for the benefit of other girls, 
their thoughts and words, accompanied by only 
a brief introduction from herself. 

Within the compass of some hundred and 
thirty pages more than fifty writers are repre- 
sented. The papers are therefore necessarily 
brief, and in many instances a writer has con- 
tented herself with a single condensed sentence 
or paragraph. As the papers have grown out 
of the “ Practical Talks” from which the club 
was itself in the first place developed, the sub- 
jects either are of a practical nature them- 
selves, or are treated from a practical point of 
view. The trait that most distinguishes them 
as a whole is the breadth of their outlook 
upon life. Coming as the club members do 
from a great variety of trades and indus- 
tries, as well as from homes of leisure and 
cultivation, they have acquired a largeness of 
understanding avid liberality of view that may 
well put to the blush many a woman whose op- 
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portunities have been a thousandfold greater. 
Hitherto the solitary lives of the women who 
have had to earn their bread have been against 
the acquirement of such intelligent outlook. 
In their case it can be arrived at only by the 
aid of organization, and by means for personal 
communication such as have, until quite late- 
ly, been monopolized by their relatives of the 
other sex. 
Another of the 
the papers that the reader will mark with plea- 
sure is the natural and matter-of-course recog 
nition of the necessity of labor. 


characteristics Common to 


One girl 
writes of her shop and another of her factory 
life with seemingly as high a sense of the 
worthiness of her subject as still another feels 
in writing of ‘* Ideal Womanhood * or of *‘ The 
Influence of Art upon Life.” 
dard of measure is recognized by the Working- 
girls’ Club, the only one possible to all its mem 
It 


One only stan- 


bers without exception—that of character. 





is not the occupation of the hand, but the | 


worth of heart and mind, that stamps the indi- 
vidual as great or small. This, 
stance, has been expressed, directly or indi 


or its sub- 
rectly, by these papers in a way that proves 
that those busy girls who find, as their editor 
puts it, little time for study but much for 
thinking, are learning to think justly, and 
some of them even to write vividly. 


Experimental Evolution. Lectures delivered 
in the ‘‘Summer School of Art and Science,” 
University Hall, Edinburgh (August, 1891). 
By Henry De Varigny, D.Sc. [Nature Se- 
ries.}] Macmillan & Co. 1892. Svo, pp. 271. 

THE first of these five lectures contains a state- 

ment of the problem of the living world, of 

the three hypotheses that have been offered in 
explanation of it, and, in a general way, of 


the theory of evolution, with an account of | 


its growth as traced especially from French 
In the account of the development of 
the evolutionary hypothesis the name of La- 
marck necessarily occupies the most prominent 
place. The names of Buffon, Geoffroy St. Hi- 
laire, and others also are familiar to us in the 
same Among 
thinkers Naudin receives particular attention, 
because of a publication, in 1852, in which he 
anticipated Darwin with the theory of selec- 
tion. Having stated the method of producing 
a new variety from some zodlogical or botani 
cal species by artificial selection, Naudin added: 
**Such is, in our opinion, the method followed 
by Nature as well as by ourselves; she has wish 
ed to create races conformable to her needs, 
and, with a comparatively small number of 
primitive types, she has successively and at dif- 
ferent periods given birth to all the animal and 
Re- 


sources, 


connection. less well-known 


vegetable species which people the earth” 
vue Horticole, 1852, p. 102). 

Nearly or quite all of the evidence favoring 
evolution presented in this book has already 
published elsewhere. For additional 
proofs, the author relies on experimental! trans- 
formism, wherein, he says, lies the only me 


been 


thod we can use. His second lecture enters 
upon an exposition of three groups of facts on 
which experimental evolution is based, (1) facts 
of natural or spontaneous variability, (2) facts 
of variation under domestication and culture, 
and (3) facts illustrating the direct influence of 
environment as a factor of modification and 
transformation. There are indications of some 
confusion regarding these groups, for in the 
fourth lecture the second group is said to be 
facts of domestication of animals, the third 
those relating to cultivation of plants, and a 
fourth is made of the influence of environment 
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on structure. This last is called the last of the 
three groups on page 179, yet on page 226 the 
again referred 


to as the fe 


groups are ¢ yur pre 
ceding groups of facts. The fifth lecture re 
lates to the factors of evolution and the ms 


thods of research suggested by their different 
characters, and to the establishment of an ex 
perimental] plant, a farm and laboratory where 
experiments may be continued for long periods 
twenty vears to a century, or more if need 
be. 
The 
use and disuse, natural selection, sexual selec 
His funda 


agents being La 


factors enumerated are environment, 
tion, and physiological selection 


mental and more important 


marckian, the author's position will not be 
satisfactory to strict Darwinians, while there 
is no doubt that most of his readers in this 


country will consider it safer than one based 
more completely on selection. Numerous re 
ferences are made, most of them well selected; 
many are drawn from works not easy of ac 
Attempts at verification will be likely to 
discredit of the Though 


experimentation we may expect 


Cess, 
some authorities 
with future 
the abandonment of various assumptions, me 


dification of particular conclusions, and clearet 





distinctions between effect, real factor, 

occasion of action, the book is much to be 
commended as one that cannot fail to exert 
an influence for good, Besides being an et 


thusiastic student, M. de Varigny is a brilliant 


lecturer and an animated and entertainin 





writer. 


Echoes of Old County Life. By J. K. Fow 


ler. Macmillan & Co. 18% 
a flood of 
in the last twenty vears that one would suppose 


Engl 


THERE has been such 


reTHiniscences 


ish life 


the last word had been said about 


during the first half of the century from the 
literary, artistic, social, political, and every 
other conceivable point of view. The historian 


of the future, when he comes to deal with this 


period, will be literally overwhelmed by the 
vast mass of material. It is true that at all 
well-regulated schools voung people are taught 


to believe that the period in question possesses 
a unique and peculiar interest for the student 
of sociology, and it is also apparently true that 
there is no limit to the demand for books which 
treat of 


may be safely asserted that the presen 


English manners and customs. But it 


t supply 


of such books is ample for all practical pur 
poses, and that any further additions must lx 
justified, if at all, by exceptional qualities 


Mr. Fowler claims that he differs from all 
previous writers in this category in that he is 
a ‘fair representative of n i 











this claim seems to be based on the 

his father kept the White } Int Avies 
bury. This circumstance explains the por 
tance which he attaches to the doings of the 
fashionable people who found their way to tl 


paternal inn, and throws light or 
akes itself n 


He gives mu 


air of snobbishness which m 





throughout the volun 








for instance, to Count D’Orsay, w stayed at 
the White Hart while attending the meets of 
the Royal Staghounds, and he inserts, ** wit! 
pardonable pride.” a note which he once re 
ceived from ** Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Bea 
consfield, K.G.” It is unfortunate that this 
note, which Mr. Fowler inf s us had to do 
with an elect at Ay iry SSO, is dated 
S76. but a trifling dis v of this kind 
will not impair its val tl yes of so en 
thusiastic a Tory as Mr. Fowler. He has als 
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Gray, Prof. Andrew. The Theory and Practice of Abso- 
lute Measurements in Electricity and Magnetism. 
Vol. IL, parts land 2, Macmillan. $6.25. 

Her Heart Was True: A Story of the Peninsular War 
Founded on Fact. Cassell. 50 cents. 

Heslop, Rev. Oliver. Northumberland Words: A Glos- 
sary of Words used in the County of Northumber- 
land and on the ny ag Vol. 1. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & 


Hudson, W. &. The Dagaale Millions. Cassell. 50 
cen 
Johnyon E.G. Walton’s Complete Angler. Chicago: 


.C. McClurg & Co. $1 


Jones, D.M. Songs for the Hour. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 


$2. 
et Sir Alfred. The ey of the British Dominion in 
ndia. Scribners. $1.5 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Pancoast’s Representative Eng- 


lish Literature. 


From Chaucer to Tennyson; Selections with Historical 
Connections, by Henry 8S. PAncoast, University 
Extension Lecturer. 12mo, 514 pp. To teachers, 
$1.60. By mail, $1.75. 

The selections (on the principle that it is better to 
know afew things well than many vaguely) are each 
complete in itself; they are from Chaucer, Spenser, 

espeare, n, Marlowe, a aa Ben onson, 

Herrick, —-: — a Vaughn Milton, Dryden, 

Addison, swe, © Wordsworth, Coleridge 

—F © Shelley, Keats, Carlyle, Macaulay, 


yson. 

ing, ana Tentiy attention is given to biography and the 

eqenee of historical events, and of other literatures. 
The book is suitable for secondary schools. 


ott, 
Brown. 


McLaughlin's Literary Critt- 


cism 


For Students. With introduction and notes, by Prof. 
EDWARD T. McLavuGauin of Yale. 12mo, 256 pp. 
To teachers, $1.00. By mail, $1.10. 


Selections from the masters of English criticism 
chosen for their general sangeet veness in matters o 
literary taste from Sir Philip Sidney, Ben Jonson, Dry- 
den, Addison, Swift, Dr. Johnson, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge Lamb, "De + Quincey, ‘Carlyis, Matthew Arnold, 

well, Ruskin, R. H. Hutton, and Pater. 


Ten Brink's English Litera- 
ture. Vol. IT. 


(Wyclif, Chaucer, Earliest Drama, Renaissance). Trans- 
lation by WM. CLARKE RoBINSON, Ph.D., revised by 
the author. 12mo, 351 pp. Vol. L, ENGiisu LiteRa- 
TURE TO WYcLIF. 12mo, 409 pp. Each volume to 
teachers, $1.60. By mail, $1.73. 


Clark's The Art of Reading 
Aloud. 


By Prof. J. Scort CLark of Northwestern University, 
16mo, 159 pp. Teachers’ price, 60 cents. By mail, 
65c. 


The most,useful principles of elocution, formulated in 
. aay to facilitate easy application, with material for 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 W. 23d St., N.Y. 
RARE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
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Om ay of a Bachelor, —_ Dream-Life. 
New Edgewood ed. Scribners. 75 cents each. 
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Stapleton, Patience. My Jean. Chicago: Morrill, Hig 
gins & Co. 50 cents. 

Stedman, E.C. The Nature and Bements of Poetry. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. = 
Stephen, Leslie. An Agnostic’s / logy, and Other 
ee London: Smith, Eider Co.; New York: 
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Stimson, F.J. In the Three Zones. Scribners. $1. 
Stories in Black and White. Appletons. 
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The Social Condition of 
Labor. 


By Dr. E. R. L. GouLp. 50 cents. 





The World’s Representative 
Assemblies of To=Day: 


A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE LEGISLATION. 
By Prof. EpmunpD K. ALDEN. 50 cents. 





Causes of the American 
Revolution. 


By Professor JAMES A. WOODBURN. 50 cents. 





The Negro in the District 
of Columbia. 
By Mr. EpwarpD INGLE. 


In Press. $1.00. 





Studies in History and 
Politics: Series X. (1892) 
Complete. 


630 pages, 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 





Orders should be addressed to 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dyspepsia 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


‘*A wonderful remedy, which gave 
me most gratifying results in the 
worst forms of dyspepsia.”’ 





It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other Medi- 
cine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and 
making the process of digestion 
natural and easy. 

Descriptive Pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R,. 1 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all druggists. 





E T. WILLIAMS, 195 W. 10TH ST., 
N. Y., dealer in Magazines and other pertodicals. 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 





e for a package. 


duce or that money can buy. 


MIXTURE 


The choicest Smoking To- 
bacco experience can pro- 
MARBURG Bros. 





SPECIAL BRAIN FOOD & NERVE TONIC. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 
Composed of the Phosphoid Principle of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. 


The very elements which produce vital force, increase 
brain power, sustain in vigor all the functions, prevent 


mental and nervous debility. 


It is a vital nutrient phosphite, not a laboratory or acid phosphate. 


with full information free on application to 


56 West 25th Street, N. Y. 7. 
For sale by leading druggists. _ a : Crosby Co. 


Formula on each label. Pamphlet 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


HOMCEOPATHIC BIBLIOGRAPHY of the UNITED 
STATES. By THomas LinpsLey Braprorp, M.D. 
596 pages, 8vo, cloth, $3.50; half morocco, $4.50. 
By mail, 30 cents extra. 

BOERICKE & TAFEL, Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“T regard it as a valuable acquisition, and only a 
librarian knows how valuable it will be for refer 
ence.”’"—G. E. Wire, M.D., Supt. of Med. Dept., New- 
bury Library, Ch icago. 
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Paint — An opaque, glossy 
coloring intended to cover 
and conceal the wood; a coat- 








ing. 
Stain—A transparent, soft 
coloring, intended to color, 


without covering, the wood. 

Creosote — The best wood- 
preservative known.—77aut- 
wen. 

Cabot’s Creosote Shingle 
Stain—The only exterior 
coloring that does not black- 
en. 


Send 6c. postage for wood samples and Sheaf of 


Sketches (25) of houses. 
SAMUEL Cabot, Sole Mfr., 


71 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


NANON. 


By GEORGE SAND. With Introduction and English Notes 
by B. G. Woopwarp, Ph.D., Tutor in Romance Lan 
guages at Columbia College. 12mo. Cloth, 85 cents; 
paper, 60 cents. For sale by all booksellers, or post 
paid on receipt of price. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


Publisher and Bookseller, 851-853 Sixth Ave. 
vew York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 
COMPAYRE’S PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED 
TO EDUCATION. 


Translated by W. H. Payne, Chancellor of the Univ. of 
Nashville. Cloth, 223 pages. Retail price, 90 cents. 


The best book for teachers seeking a rational basis 
for their art and unable to go profoundly into the sub 


ject. 
D. C. HEATH 
BOSTON, 


& CO., 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


Publishers, 
AND LONDON 


A Nez zw Book of Interest to Teachers. 9?! 


The Principles of Education. 


By Malcolm Mac Vicar, Ph.D., LL.D., First Chancellor of 
McMaster University, Toronte, Ont. 12me. Cloth, 
178 pages. By mail, postpaid, 70 centa. 
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DRESS FABRICS 


FANCY NOVELTIES, 


Jacquard and Velours Figured, 
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GLACE MIXTURES. 


FANCY PLAID STUFFS, 


[agonals, Camel's Hair, Armures 
SERGES, EPINGLINE., 


in NEW SPRING COLORINGS. 
Check and Stripe Suttings, 
Printed Challies, 


‘CREPES AND CREPONS, 


in Street and Evening Shades. 


Embroidered Robes. 


Droadovay HA 4 oth ot. 


NEW YORK. 


MI. DESERT. 


Por rent ($200 for the season of 1893-—@100 on exe 
cution of lease)—a Swiss cottage, just completed, at 
Seal Harbor, on southern shore of Island, nine miles 


| from Bar, and four from N.E. Harbor. House has 24y 
stories, with balcony on three sides of second. It 
. kitchen (with 


contains living-room (with fireplace 
large store-room), dining-room, two chambers, and bath 
room (with hot and cold water Drains to sea; water 
from village water works. Fronts west, with view of 
water and Sargent’s Mt. No other building within & 
feet. Fine trees on high ground (belonging to lot) back 
of house. If occupants board out (hotel and boarding 
house at $8 and $6 per week at 200 vards distance), 
kitchen and dining-room would serve as chambers 
If desired, house would be furnished for boarders for 
$50 additional. Address W: M. Griswold, Cambridge, 
Mass. , 
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Proprietor. Large airy, sunny rooms, — furnished 
Elevator. Superior cuisine table d"hote or a la carte 
Reduced rates in winter. ¢ arriages ‘and sielghs at 
low rates. Charming excursions te from the hotel 
at all seasons. Unusual advantages for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, scfence, art, mu 
sic, ete., at very moderate terms. Eminent medical 
care and skilled nurses if desire Best English and 
American references. Llustrated pamphlets sent on 


application. 
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12mo, $2.50. 
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F. Marion Crawford’s New Novel. 


Children of the King. 


A TALE OF SOUTHERN ITALY. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

The First Edition was entirely exhausted on the 
day of publication; the second is now ready at the 
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“The deepest secret of the popularity of F. Marion 
Crawford is that he has always a story totell. He is 
a born story-teller, and the born story-teller sure of 
listeners from one generation to another to the very 
end of time. ‘Children of the King’ is no excep- 
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Fourth Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 
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The Life and Adventures of 
James P. Beckworth, 


Mountaineer, Scout, Pioneer, and Chief of the Crow 
Nation of Indians. Written from his own dicta- 
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preface, by CHARLES G. LELAND (** Hans Breit- 
MANN’). Illustrated, large 12mo, $1.50. 


“Whoever desires to read an old-fashioned and 

enuine story of life on the plains at the time when 
the buffalo ranged in immense herds and the railroad 
as yet was not, and the red man dominated the situ 
ation, will find such a narrative in this volume.” 
N. Y. Tribune. 
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etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, nautical cover design, 
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outlay, bringing the book up to the latest possible date. 
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To any one who is acquainted with the writings of M. 
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ume is most captivating in style and matter. It is a book 
that every traveller will read to refresh his memory, 
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best thing to a tour abroad. 
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NURSE ELISIA. 
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thoroughly original production of his pen. 
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Sound and Music. 
By the Rev. J. A. Zahm, C.S.C., Professor of Physics in the University of Notre Dame. 
195 Illustrations. $3.50. 

“Tl was much pleased, as you know, with the work when I read it in MS., but its worth has impressed me more 
in its present garb. To my mind itis by far the most accurate and complete of books on modern acoustics and 
on the acoustic bases of harmony. I feel sure that a work so full of information, given in such pleasing style 
must have a success comporting with its merits and the conscientious work expended on it.”—Prof. Alfred M. 
Mayer, of Stevens Institute of Technology, in a letter to the Author. 

“Tt is an extraordinary book by one of our foremost workers in science. The volume is one which on 
a cursory glance appears like a popular work on the subject, but a more intimate acquaintance with its contents 
reveals the fact that it is a thoroughly scientific treatise, one which will give to the student a practical and theo 
retical knowledge of the subject. . . . In no single volume can one find the same amount of valuable informa 
tion as is to be found in Prof. Zahm’s new book.”—Scientific American. 


») " i De . 
References for Literary Workers. 
By Henry Matson. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 
“Writers who have spent hours in public libraries seeking for just the book needed to complete their know 
ledge of a certain subject, or who have waded disconsolately through volumes in pursuit of a single much-needed 
bit of information, will be glad to welcome this work. A more complete reference book it would be hard to find. 


. . . With such a volume at hand, preparatory reading loses half its terrors. The comprehensiveness of the 
scope of such a work is vast and its value tremendous.”’—The Boston Times, 


france in the Nineteenth Century, 1830-1890. 
By Elizabeth W. Latimer. Handsomely Illustrated with 22 Portraits. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


“Current events give emphasis to the history of France in the Nineteenth Century. . . Throughout it is 
intensely readable, it affords trustworthy and vivid pictures of momentous events, and it depicts the personality 
of the men and women who have been the chief actors in modern French history with singular force and effec 
tiveness.”’—The Beacon, Boston. 

“ As a whole the book is a rather unusual commingling of history and biography, combining the liveliness and 
personal flavor of the latter with the breadth and view of the former.”—Commercial Advertiser, New York. 


A Fitstory of Modern Philosophy. 


(From the Renaissance to the Present.) By B. C. Burt, A.M., 2 vols. $4.00. 


“Tt is a thoughtful book for students and thinking men. The general characteristics of our philosophy from 
the time of its awakening from the ‘dogmatic slumber’ of the Middle Ages are first noted in afew brief para- 
ongemy following which comes an exhaustive consideration of the ancient doctrines, waich were then revived. 

his is admirably done, and gives at once a standing to the work, the care and conscientiousness of the author 
being everywhere apparent.’”’"—The Boston Times. . 

“The accidental necessity of examining with more or less care a number of current systems of philosophy has 
made it convenient to compare Mr. Burt’s synoptical abstracts with original works. The test resulted very 
Se book. Wherever the test was applied his method was found commendably accurate.”— 
New York Tribune. 
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.dmiral of the Ocean Sea.”” Crown 8vo, $1.75. ' 

Mr. MacKie has made a masterly presentation of the established facts in the later life of Columbus and 
dled every one to see the gross absurdity of the deprecatory views advanced anew during the last few years 
.yarding the character of one who was indeed no saint, but who of his own willand motive opened the way for 
the conquest and civilization of the western hemisphere.’’—Beacon, Boston. 


Our Cycling Tour in England. 


By Reuben G. Thwaites. Dlustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


“It is a volume of travel that will take the reader out of the beaten path and carry him amid rural scenes and 
surroundings that have the freshness and variety of nature, untouched by the smoke and noise of the snorting 
steam engine. . , . The descriptions are graphic, and show the close and loving observer of nature and man m 
every page.”’—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 
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